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TRANSCENDENTALISM. 


In some old book there is a story told of a cunning tailor, who 
proposed to a foolish king, to make him a costly garment, of 
om a marvelous quality, that no one, in whose veins ran any 
base or common blood, could see it. There was a great noise 
of shears, and much plying of the needle, till at length the won- 
derful work was done. The king found no difficulty in discern- 
ing the royal garment, though his courtiers saw plainly enough, 
that the tailor had been cutting nothing but air with his shears. 

There is a fiction similar to this among the transcendental 
philosophers. They tell us that their refined and spiritual phi- 
losophy is not to be comprehended, except by a chosen few ; 
that the many must ever slumber on in ignorance of its won- 
ders. We are thus placed in the disagreeable dilemma of con- 
fessing that we fathom their mysteries, or that we lack 


** The vision and the faculty divine.” 


No doubt many a man (to avoid this latter imputation) has cried 
out “ Eureka,” when there was nothing before him but a mysti- 
cal cloud. 

That we may be justified in making this claim of the trans- 
cendentalists a ground of argument, we will transcribe a pas- 
sage from one of their highest authorities. 

“ But it is time to tell the truth ; though it requires some cour- 
age to avow it, in an age and country in which disquisitions on 
all subjects, not privileged to adopt technical terms or scientific 
symbols, must be addressed to the public. I say, then, that it is 
neither possible or necessary for all men, or for many, to be phi- 
losophers. There is a philosophic consciousness which lies be- 
neath, or (as it were) behind, the spontaneous consciousness 
natural to all reflecting beings. As the elder Romans distin- 
guished their northern provinces into Cis-Alpine and Trans-Al- 
pine, so may we divide all the objects of human knowledge into 
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those on this side, and those on the other side of the spontaneous 
consciousness. The latter is exclusively the domain of pure 
philosophy, and is therefore properly entitled transcendental.” 
This is, undoubtedly, the true idea of transcendentalism. It 
is this Trans-Alpine province that torms its chiet peculiarity— 
this region of pure thought, which no influence trom without 
can reach, no motion of the sensible world can agitate ; where 
thought springs up from the original native vigor of the mind. 
This is that almost untrodden region, that lies on the other side 
of those lofty boundaries, that limit the consciousness of the 
multitude, and which the transcendentalist alone can penetrate. 
Let him, then, that would be a philosopher, first inquire whether 
nature has given him a passport into this mner realm—this pro- 
vince of pure thought. If not, let him mingle with the multi- 
tude, and leave these high pursuits to the gifted few. Such are 
the claims which the transcendentalist makes upon us, and it 
becomes us to consider whether they are well or ill founded. 
The essential characteristic of the school of Locke, is the 
doctrine, that all our knowledge comes by sensation and reflec- 
tion; or, in other words, “ there is nothing in the mind, that has 
not before been in sensation.” This language is to be so 
qualified as to include those intuitive ideas which start up in 
the mind at the instant of certain sensations, and which would 
not be revealed were it not for them. Such are the ideas of 
space, time, ete., Which are not the direct results of sensation, 
but which make themselves known only on condition of it. 
They never reveal themselves so as to be objects of conscious- 
ness, until after the work of sensation and perceptiyn have com- 
menced, But the pure reason of the transcendentalist is made 
up of intuitive truths, that depend not at all upon sensation and 
reflection. They are the original ideas with which the mind is 
furnished, existing anterior to sensation, and entirely out of the 
reach of its influence. In other words, could a child be born 
into our world, absolutely destitute of the five senses, he would 
still have the ideas of time, space, substance, God, and many 
others, and would be enabled through these to carry on pro- 
cesses of thought and reasoning. Such is transcendentalism, 
when viewed at its fountains, and if it has the coherency and 
compactness of a true system, such it will be in its remotest 
streams. A fair way to test a system of this kind is to examine 
its operations and results. As there is a perfect harmony in all 
truth, if the legitimate tendencies of any system be found to 
contradict reason and common sense, then we are aware that 
there is something wrong at the source. This is a mere reduc- 
tio ad absurdum mode of reasoning, and serves only to show 
there is a fallacy, without pointing out wherein it consists. 
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One of the first things that meet us as objectionable in 
the transcendental theory is, that just so far as there is any 
thing in it distinct from other systems, it completely sets aside 
the daw of induction, the vreat principle that has guided all 
modern investigation, and brought many of the sciences to an 
almost absolute perfection. For if there be this remote prov- 
ince in the mind—this Trans-Alpine region, lying beyond the 
boundaries of general consciousness, cut off from every thing 
nen and every thing within, we surely cannot ap proach it 
by following any ‘line of induction. Like Eneas, when he was 
about to enter the world of shadows, we had need consult some 
Sybil to guide our wanderings. The transcendentalist, in his 
mode of torming a philosophical system, goes back two thousand 
vears. He follows a Grecian model. Nor does his theory dif- 
fer mate ‘rially from some of the notions of the Greek philoso- 
phers. P lato held that ideas, or (in other words) the forms in 
which things appear, had existed from eternity ; and that the 
creative operation of the Deity consisted simply in forcing 
crude chaotic matter (which was also eternal) into these ideal 
forms. lle maintained, moreover, that while the vulgar mind 
could only hold converse with these material sensible things, yet 
a chosen few, illumined by the long conte mpl: ition of truth, and 
freed from the slavery of every earthly passion, could come at 
length to look directly upon these pure ideas—these patterns of 
things which had existed from eternity. Here is the same pure 
reason—the same aristocracy of philosophers, to which the 
modern transcendentalist lays claim. Yet how little real per- 
manent truth is there to be found among all those fine-spun 
theories of the Grecian schools? It was only when they made 
use of the law of induction, that they discovered any thing of 
lasting benefit to mankind. Their beautiful hypotheses, that 
had shone like stars during the night of the world, all vanished 
at the rising of the sun. [experienc e has fully shown that the 
inductive process of reasoning is the only mode that conducts 
us safely and certainly to the truth. We must be content to sit 
down and watch the phenomena of nature, and learn her se- 
crets only as she reveals them to us in her daily operations. 
But if there be in the mind this pure reason, th: it can look di- 
rectly upon truth, without sensation, or reflection, or any inter- 
vening step whaisoever, then it is manifest that so far the law 
of induction is not only unnecessary, but inapplicable. Every 
claim that infringes upon a law under which such splendid re- 
sults have been obtained, should at least arouse our distrust; for 
if the results of the inductive principle are not true, then must 
we despair of ever attaining truth, and sink back into utter igno- 

rance or doubt. 
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We have already adverted to the transcendental notion, that 
the philosophy of the mind is the heritage of a chosen few— 
that the mass of men cannot at all understand the operations of 
this pure reason. If this be interpreted to mean, that only a 
few men possess ability requisite to form a system of mental 
philosophy, the remark need not be published with any great 
parade ; since nothing can be more simple and self-evident. It 
is no more true, however, in reference to mental philosophy, 
than in every other department of science. The world had 
waited long for a Linnaeus to classify its plants—for a Newton 
to find out the law of planetary motion—for a Sir Humphrey 
Davy to discover many splendid truths in — This 
class of truths all men are not competent to discover, but most 
are competent to understand. This claim of the transcendent- 
alist has a deeper import than this, viz: that the multitude can- 
not comprehend his philosophy of the mind, even after it is 
formed into a system. We have no disposition to question the 
truth of this; but does it work for or against his philosophy ? 
Before we can move one step in forming a system of mental 
science, it must be conceded, that there is a common ground- 
work in all minds—that the differences of mind are differences 
of degree, not of kind. How else can the mental philosopher 
make himself the representative of his race’? The field of his 
study lies within him. He watches and classifies his own men- 
tal phenomena, never doubting that in so doing he classifies the 
mental phenomena of his fellow-man, however far remote from 
him. If an individual can be found, the ground-work of whose 
mind differs from that of other men, it is manifest he belongs not 
to our race. He is of another order of being, and the philoso- 
phy of his mind is not a philosophy to be comprehended by 
man. If this be so, (and it cannot be doubted,) the transcen- 
dentalist has no premises, out of which he can weave his sys- 
tem, other than those which every mind presents. Why, then, 
cannot his system be understood? How does it differ, in this 
respect, from the various physical sciences, except in being 
more favorable to a perfect comprehension? And surely it is 
more favorable; for the philosopher of the physical world 
often finds his most important premises in the secret places of 
nature, where the common eye never looks. He travels, it may 
be, from land to land, to find the facts on which he builds his 
conclusions; and when we study his system, we trust rather 
than know, that he has laid down his premises aright. Take 
any one of the physical sciences. To the common student how 
many things pass behind the curtain? How frequently is he 
called upon to exercise faith in other men’s honesty? Yet he 
comes to the grand conclusion with no distrust. But in the 
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study of mental science, the premises on which the system is 
built all lie within himself. They are the mental phenomena, 
that have been passing before his mind’s eye day after day, 
through the whole period of his existence. Though the com- 
mon man may have no power to define and systematize these 
mental facts, yet, when the system is once formed and spread 
out before him, can he not see that this is but the counte rpart of 
himself’ Ask the wildest savage, when he rises from sickness, 
and takes down again his hunting bow, if it does not call back 
his forest wanderings—the trophies he has gained in the chase 
—and the old companions of his sports. Though he has never 
thought of the law of Association, will he not see that you are 
describing a state of mind that he has often felt’) Whenever, 
then, a system of mental philosophy be clearly presented to the 
common mind, if there be not this answering voice from within, 
we may be sure that the system is wrong. When, therefore, 
the transcendentalist talks of a Trans-Alpine province, into 
which the vulgar crowd cannot come, but which, like the most 
holy place in the Jewish tabernacle, these high priests of nature 
alone can enter, we may conclude that he is describing a region 
of fancy. 

Another reason we have for believing transcendentalism a 
mere hypothesis, is, that it shows a different form under difler- 
ent circumstances. Like the chameleon, it takes its color from 
what it feeds upon. True science is everywhere the same. It 
has a unity—a compactness, that is not broken by moving it 
from place to place. Teach it perfectly to men in the remotest 
corners of the earth, and they have the same essential idea of 
it, as he in whose mind it originated. But when you present to 
men a thing of fancy—something that no man knows—there 
will be as many different conceptions of it, as there are minds 
to contemplate it. Each one will seek to represent it to him- 
self, and in so doing, will combine the disjointed fragments of 
his knowledge into a new idea, which he supposes may stand 
for the given thing. Poetry is made up of examples of this 
kind. Take, for instance, the conclave of infernal spirits, de- 
scribed in the first book of Paradise Lost. No man has pre- 
cisely the same idea of this as his fellow, because his concep- 
tion will be modified by the whole course of his previous thought. 
But true philosophy is fixed and definite. Souty science has 
‘ertain legitimate natural tendencies, that give a uniform result. 
And if anything, claiming to be a science, has not this uniform 
tendency, but results in one thing here, and another there, with- 
out looking further, we are authorized to pronounce, that there 
is more of fancy than of fact in its ground-work. But what 
agreement is there in the transcendental world?) What har- 
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mony of opinion exists even among the leaders of this new sys- 
tem? How often is the question asked, does he believe in Kant 
or Coleridge—Carlyle or Emerson! And if we descend to the 
common worshipers at the shrine of this pure reason, what do 
we find among them, but a set of fancies, as vague and incohe- 
rent as their nightly dreams’? Everywhere transcendentalism 
is modified and made conformable to the institutions among 
which it falls—to the prevailing modes of education and thought 
—and to the thousand influences that affect our daily life. No 
doubt it would be an amusing sight, to see the American tran- 
scendentalists convocated to form a creed. Were we to wit- 
ness the conflicting claims to orthodoxy, that would be urged— 
dreams warring against dreams—we might be satisfied to walk 
on stillin the old beaten paths of common sense. From all this 
we may conclude that the geography of this Trans-Alpine pro- 
vince is none too well understood, even by those who are privi- 
leged to travel it—that, at best, they 


**Go sounding on a dim and perilous way.” 


But let us pass from this general view, to a particular point. 
The transcendentalist derives the idea of a God from pure rea- 
son. Dr. Paley has attempted to show that this idea comes by 
a regular induction, the general statement of which is, that “ all 
design argues a designer.” Which of these two opinions best 


accords with fact’ If this be an intuitive idea, then all men, 
without revelation, should have the same notion of the Deity ; 
for it is impossible that an intuitive idea should be diflerent in 
different minds. But if it be the result of induction, then it is 
easy to explain the various conceptions of the Deity, entertained 
by different nations. For an induction may be more or less 
perfect; and while all men may carry the process far enough 
to attain some general notion of a power above them, yet they 
may leave out many of the more important premises. Thus, a 
man who has been accustomed to look upon nature only in her 
wild and terrible moods—who has known of little else than 
storms, earthquakes, and volcanos ; though he arrives clearly at 
the idea of a designer, almost unconsciously clothes him with 
attributes of terror. On the other hand, he who lives in a more 
peaceful clime, where storms seldom break, and the wilder ele- 
ments of nature are hushed to repose, will naturally conceive of 
a Deity corresponding to his experience. This view is fully 
confirmed by reference to those nations who have formed their 
notions of Deity from the light of nature. If we analyze the 
characters of their gods, we shall find that they are made up 
of elements corresponding to those phenomena of nature that 
forced themselves most upon the notice of the men who formed 
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these systems. We may take, as a single example, the graphic 
analysis which Carlyle has given us of the Scandinavian reli- 
gion. Itis a complete transcript of the wild workings of na- 
ture in that stern and icy region. The actual fact then accords 
far better with the idea that men derive their notion of a God 
by an inductive process, than that it springs from pure reason. 
For if it be an intuition, it stops short of all practical ends. It 
can give, at best, but a vague and indefinite idea of a superior 
power, and must be filled up by induction, before it can be of 
the least avail. On the other hand, a perfect induction, em- 
bracing all existing premises, would undoubtedly guide us to 
the essential character of the Deity. 

Transcendentalism, in one form or another, is infecting soci- 
ety far more widely than is seen at first view. There is a charm 
about this inner sight—this deeper vision, that bewilders and 
fascinates the mind. Everywhere men are beginning to look 
farther into the deep mysteries of the universe. Nothing so 
trivial or common-place, but it is filled with types and symbols. 
The long prevailing notion, that the men of the elder world 
looked with the clearest eye upon nature and her operations, is 
now beginning to be abandoned. Many are turning aside from 
the stern conflicts of real life, to waste their sensibilities in soli- 
tude, and spend their mental strength in reveries and day- 
dreams. One hangs over a drop of water, or a flower, as 


though in their silent changes he expected to read the destinies 
of the future. Another sits all day in some solitary place, en- 
tranced in thought, and worships the God of nature. He heeds 
not the ery of sorrow, nor deigns to defile his hands with re- 
lieving his suffering fellow ; but waits in patience till his hour 
shall come—till fate shall send him — some high transcen- 


dental mission. Now what is all this, but puling sentimentality 
—miserable affectation? What voice is ever to call them from 
the dreamy cells they inhabit, into the arena of action, save the 
voice that now calls them with a most solemn earnestness / 
Who are the men to whom truth is indebted for its progress on 
the earth, but strong common-sense men, acting on common- 
sense principles! One might suppose that a new order of men 
had arisen, whose especial business is to watch over nature—to 
take her under their private care and superintendence, and see 
that she be not slighted: as though none discerned the beauties 
of the natural world, except those who are ever talking about 
it: as though the man covered with the dust of a well spent 
day, could not discover as much glory in the setting sun, as he 
who has followed it through all its journey. 

How idle, too, is the transcendental scheme for a new organ- 
ization of society, by which the miseries of our present state 
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shall be avoided, and the sincerity and peace of the primitive 
Eden restored. As though the evils which beset society all 
spring from its form, and not from a far deeper and more hid- 
den source. How long could an association, on this peculiar 
transcendental model, endure, were it not for the great world 
around it, from which the right materials may be gathered, and 
into which the filth and refuse that grow out of the system may 
be cast! No doubt a small community may live under some 
happy form of organization, in which they may shun many of 
the evils of our common lot, simply by casting them upon oth- 
ers. A State might make itself much more happy and prosper- 
ous, for a time, by collecting all its low, vicious, and dependent 
citizens, and sending them abroad. But what is this but the 
merest sellishness’? If men wish to try an experiment of this 
kind, let them break off a fragment from the great world, that 
shall contain a due proportion of its corruptions, and form their 
society upon some lonely island, where they shall have no link 
of association with other men, and they will soon find that they 
have the same essential evils to contend with that spring up ev- 
erywhere in human life. We would not be understood to mean 
that all organizations are equally happy, but that no one can be 
fortunate enough to stanch the spring and source of certain 
common evils, All experiments of this sort are as idle as the 
long labors of the alchymist to discover a universal solvent. 
The spirit of which we have been speaking infects the litera- 
ture of the age. Here and there, men are starting up with new 
discoveries, in things that were supposed to be well understood. 
The characters of Shakspeare have suddenly been found to in- 
volve a deep, and as yet unexplained mystery. Who shall un- 
fold the transcendental idea of Hamlet? Who shall explain 
the enigma of Othello? These are things which this age of 
materialism can hardly hope to find out, but which a more spir- 
itual and refined generation may perhaps bring to light. A 
writer in Blackwood’s Magazine has recently cee a new 
meaning in the works of Herodotus. “Strange,” says he, “that 
men, in the long period that has elapsed since his time, should 
have persisted in calling him a historian. Herodotus was not a 
historian—he was a philosopher.” It may be questioned whether 
the writings of Carlyle are not calculated io do material harm 
in this — There is about him such a natural goodness of 
heart, such Saxon strength in his language and style, that we 


can hardly fail to admire him. Yet he finds far too many 
“right earnest and sincere” characters in men, who played a 
wild and dangerous game on the earth. Mahomet is no longer 
an impostor, as men have all —_ supposed. He is the “ great 


earnest” man sent on a high and eventful mission—struggling 
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under misfortunes, but toiling on like one inspired. His system 
had as much truth in it as men could bear in that age, and was 
a necessary link in the great chain of development. 

In our land, the dreams that go under the name of transcen- 
dentalism would find no place among men inured to vigorous 
action in the real business of life. The fathers of our country, 
when, with strong hands, they were hewing down these primi- 
tive forests, would have looked upon such notions as little bet- 
ter than witchcraft. It is the sickly sentiment of men who live 
apart from the world, and whose minds become heated with 
revery. Like stagnant air, it needs the strong power of a tem- 
pest to throw it into motion. If men would call it poetry, it 
might be better tolerated ; but when it lays claim to the name 
of philosophy, it passes all endurance. 


THE LEAP. 
A TALE OF EAST ROCK. 


Is days long past, when to this strange shore, 
Exiles for liberty of thought and word, 
The beating winds and waves the white man bore, 
Strange sights were seen, and woundrous sounds were heard: 
Sounds that his soul with sudden dread oft stirred, 
And startling sights that threw a strangeness round 
The new-born scene. Here freedom's noble bird 
Bade cheerful welcome to his native ground, 
While freedom’s sons with joy a resting place here found. 


Here on this bay that stretches from the shore, 
Stull hemmed and guarded by its mountains high, 
The duck her downy bosom laved—his oar 
The red man plied with skill—and terribly 
From out the wood there came the wildcat’s cry— 
And from the copse was heard the bear’s soft tread— 
The fox’s bark—the crow's sad call—and nigh, 
Upon his otter robe or leafy bed, 

The forest's swarthy lord reclined his head. 


Nor were the plains and primal woods devoid 
Of higher claims and nobler scenes. Here mirth 
And joy full oft the sportive day employed, 
And gladdened oft the red man’s humble hearth. 
*The main incident of this tale is based upon the authority of a traditionary legend, of whose 
truth the memory of man runneth not to the contrary. 
VoL. vu. 37 
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These sylvan shades to many a love gave birth, 
And erst the brave his dusky mate here wooed 
With dance and song: and on this spot of earth 
Had been full many a scene of hate and blood, 


Ere on its teeming soil the pale-faced race had stood. 


I. |The mighty strength that dealt his blows— 
Beneath yon rock, upon the plain The numerous scalps of swarthy foes, 
Wiese winding stream now seeks the main, Which hung above his cabin fire, 


A dark form stood in manly pride, Or decked his warriors’ gay attire. 





And thoughtful gazed upon the tide, And as he dwelt on scenes of strife, 


Whose rushing waves upon them bore He seemed to wake anew to life 


The fragments of the crumbling shore. | Again he seemed to hear the whoop— 


Nor long had watched that rushing tide, | Again above his foe to stoop— 


Ere by that noble warrior’s side, And as he weltered in his bed, 


A maiden’s form in silence stood, To tear the scalp-lock from his head. 


And gazed with him upon the flood. | As thus he swelled with conscious pride, 


And now, as at th’ appointed hour, The dusky maiden by his side, 


The maid had come by love's high power, Hung on his form with deep surprise, 


The warrior turned him to his mate, While love sat trembling in her eyes. 


And beckoned to a grassy seat, 
M As Ma-ya saw her wonder move, 
Which spread beneath a beechen tree, u rr ' ial 
e pressed her farther for her love: 
O’erlooked the land, o’erlooked the sea. I 
Painted before her eager gaze 
Then sat they down upon the green, . a 


And the lovely forest scene | The happiness of future days ; 


The moon shone out with quiet ray, And pictured forth the happy lot, 


While lingered nigh the parting day ; Phat waited on proud Ma-ya’s cot; 





And nought disturbed the lovers’ dream, 


As watched they by the gliding stream. 


Thus sat those forms beneath the wood, 
Which there for centuries had stood ; 
While Ma-ya pressed hum to the side 
Of her whom be would make his bride. 
And now into her ear he poured 

The words of love he long had stored, 
And chanted now the tender song, 
Which he had breathed within so long. 
He praised in words the maiden’s torm, 
And vowed to shield it from the storm, 
And sang with all his minstrelsy, 

Her swelling soul and beaming eye. 


—And now, he raised his warrior form, 
And stood as if in battle-storm : 
Recounted all his deeds of war, 
Which he'd achieved on fields afar— 


And bappier still, the lot beside, 
(Of her whom Ma-ya made his bride. 


| 
| The warrior paused, and seated now, 


Gazed on the maiden’s blushing brow, 
And trom her darkly beaming eye, 

| Songht to his love a fund reply. 
Nor waited long in sad suspense, 

| Her yielding answer to commence. 
Turning her look now on the ground, 
And now upon the trees around, 

| Asif to call their trunks so gray, 

| 'To see her give her heart away ; 

She spoke the word to Ma-ya’s ear, 

|} And bound it with a starting tear ; 

Then rising from that hallowed seat, 

| Followed the warrior’s hastening feet, 


= coming to her native tent, 


| Where she her happy life had spent. 


Proud Ma-ya turned him on the plain— 
| The warrior sought his lodge again. 
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II. sONG. 
In pleasure’s cup are drops of woe, i **O, who shall cheer the maiden’s soul, 
And sorrow tinges all below. With deathsome grief opprest ! 
Beside the rose there grows the thorn, O, who will break the bitter bowl, 
And clouds o’ercast the sunny morn. And bring again her rest! 


With hope’s bright joys are mingled fears, | R 
“ » & oa? ™ oa 
And furrowed are our cheeks with tears. y fancy’s hand was ever placed 


ms The garland o'e ead ; 
Thus disappointment ever seems « nd o'er her head ; 


= , Bute A ' 
To mar at will our fairest dreams ; | ere the maiden’s brow it graced, 


Its leaves and flowers were dead. 
And too, too oft invades the heart, 


For love, aye, shoots a barbed dart. | Tn love's bright sky was ever spread 


" The rainbow’s beauteous form ; 
Thus was the maiden doomed to feel ’ 


A pain too deep for her to heal— | But now, alas, its tints are fled, 


And nought e t storm. 
A pain whose noble end should prove, aS eee Sennen Tan eee 


How proud, how strong is deathless love. | 
** In dreams throughout the summer night, 


For ere another moon was run, 
Her heart her lover wooed ; 


Ere oft had rose and set the sun, B ' . . et 
’ , Dbutin the morn 8 Waking light 
By war's engaging toils opprest, ~~ — 


| 
‘ | No lover near her stood. 
Stern Ma-ya's love had left his breast. 


For maiden’s voice—the red man’s yell— 
, A tie ** His love is spent, his love is dead, 
For lover’s bower—the prophet’s cell : 
His tale of love is done ; 


Were now exchanged. His soul inspire 
r rm hope the maiden’s heart has fled, 
The war-dance and the council-fire, . 

| Her heart is sad and lone. 

| 


And for a maiden’s softer charms, 


Are sought his warriors’ manly torms. 
: Y **Then who shall cheer the maiden's soul, 
While rushing mid the battle tide, : 
, With deathsome grief opprest! 
Neglected is the streamlet’s side, | 
And who will break the bitter bowl, 
And marching trom his cabin far, ms 
And bring again her rest! 


The maiden felt his altered tone, But no relief the song could bring, 


| 
Proud Ma-ya’s only thought is war. | 


And saw how cold his love had grown: Nor free the heart of that deep sting, 


That love which she just now had deemed | Which disappointed hope had laid 


A never-ceasing current, streamed | Upon the beauteous Indian maid. 


To shed its joys on all below, Nor whispered she her tale of love, 


And shield ber heart from every woe. But like the ever faithful dove, 


But now that dancing stream is chilled, Cherished within her mourning heart, 


With sadness all its depths are filled, With pleasure sad, the fatal dart ; 


® . . , 
And as its waters darkly roll, And brooding o’er her lonely state, 


° y ° ® . “wd . a . 
Bear sorrow to the maiden’s soul. Welcomed with joy her coming fate 





Thus felt her heart, both deep and long, | Assembled now the warriors stand, 

And as she caroled forth her song, | And each displays bis battle brand ; 

Sad were the notes with which she strove The eagle's plumes adorn each head, 

To paint her Ma-ya's faded love ; And all their robes with scalps are spread. 
And oft in sweetly trembling tones, | And as the chiefs move round in state, 
Her cruel fate she thus bemoans. | Marked is each face with joy and hate ; 
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And now around the dish they go, 
Where smokes the flesh of buffalo ; 

And drawing forth the choicest part, 
Throw in the flames the boiling heart; 
And utter to the Spirit high, 

Their joyful shout for victory. 

Then mingling on the grassy plain, 

And kindled by the war-drum’s strain, 
With bounding step and vengeful glance, 
They circle in the battle-dance. 


Amid the tribe now gathered there, 
High stood the form of Ma-ya fair, 

And flashed his eye with noble pride, 
To see his warriors by his side. 

But when the revelry was done, 

And each his tent now sought alone, 
As passing through the village throng, 
The chiefiain went his way along ; 

Full in his path he met the maid, 

W hom by the stream, and ‘neath the shade, 
In former days, in milder mood, 

With generous love he eager wooed. 
The maiden’s step was firm and free, 
As Indian maiden’s step should be ; 

A sparkling fire was in her eye, 

A dimpling smile half lingered by, 

And as she spake, her voice’s tone 
Was soft os wind-harp’s plaintive moan. 
Nor stayed she now the warrior’s way, 
But only bade the chieftain say, 

That on the morrow’s parting day, 
When shone the sun's expiring ray, 
Upon the rock which towering high, 
Starts from the plain and seeks the sky, 
Proud Ma-ya then and there would meet 
The coming of the maiden’s feet. 
Paused he a moment in his tread, 

Then nodding slight his plumed head, 
Resumed again bis homeward path, 
And sought again his lodge’s hearth. 


In silence passed the summer night ; 
The morning sun rose clear and bright, 
And echoing through the cloudless day, 
Was heard the wood-bird’s tuneful lay. 
The birehen bark swayed on the deep, 
Nor waked the winds its peaceful sleep. 


THE LEAP. 


[April, 


The squirrel from his bough on high, 
Uttered full oft his chattering cry ; 
While ever and anon her scream, 
The bitern gave beside the stream. 
The Indian with his ashen bow, 


Followed in chase his shaggy foe ; 
Or stretched him on his couch, to dream 
Of tomahawk and axes’ gleam. 


Thus passed the day upon the plain, 
Whose sloping side now joins the main; 
The voice of birds no more was heard, 
And scarce a rustling leaf was stirred. 
When as the parting beams of day, 

| Tinge the soft clouds with golden ray, 


| And all around the woods are seen, 


Blazing amid the sunset’s sheen ; 
Upon that rock, whose towering brow 
Has borne the battling clouds till now, 
And on its front received the storm, 
Was seen to stand a maiden’s form, 
Whose flowing robes and waving hair, 


Streamed freely in the sun-lit air. 
| 


Nor long upon that rock had stood, 
/And gazed below upon the flood, 

Ere on that rock, with stately tread, 

The form of Ma-ya onward sped, 
| And hasted now with willing feet, 

The comely maiden then to meet. 

He came along the rocky ledge, 

Close to the mountain’s crumbling edge, 
And paused he not till standing there, 
He saw alone the maiden fair. 


Then spake she thus with tone of pride, 
As stood she by the cliff’s bold side : 
** Proud chieftain, know that I am free, 
As free and bold as thou canst be; 
| And is it not beneath thy pride, 
'To have thy warrior word belied 1 
‘Shall Ma-ya’s word be only found, 
The idle whisper of a sound ? 
Or shall a maiden calmly bear 
| Within her bosom wasting care? 
| Or silent grieve not at the sting, 
| Which faithless love will ever bring ? 
| Within yon wood, that far below 
Lies calm beneath the evening glow, 
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In days scarce gone you gave your word, | A pride so haughty ere could start ; 
And vowed to be the maiden’s lord ; Or that without a trembling sigh, 
Then sought within that maiden’s eye, | For foolish love a maid could die. 

The answering token of reply. 

But cold and dead thy love hath grown, | Ah! little knew he how her love, 
The maiden’s heart is sad and lone ; To daring deeds her soul could move ; 
For nought to woman’s heart can prove, Nor would be now renew his vow, 

A surer death than faithless love. But with a stern and angry brow, 
Then on this rock, and with the fear Advanced to seize the maiden’s arm, 
Of the Great Spirit's listening ear, And shield her from th’ intended harm. 
Proud chieftain! swear again that vow, | , 

Or, leap I from this mountain’s brow.” Page oe OP ee ee aE Sa 
The maiden quickly turned away ; 
While thus she spake in haughty mood, | And as the eagle from on high, 

The listening warrior camly stood ; | Darts fearless to the open sky, 


But when he r words the maid suppressed, W ith flashing eye, alt one dread leap, 


A thousand feelings filled his breast. = dashed adown that rocky steep. 


He dreamed not that within her heart, H. 


BYRON AND BULWER. 


** Men should be what they seem: 
Or, those that be not, would they might seem none.” 


Skaks. Othello. 


Tue best poet, and one of the most popular novelists, of the 
nineteenth century, have some points in common, however much 
they may differ in the broad and general features of their char- 
acters and lives. We have thought that a comparison of these 
two great minds might not be without interest, or without use, 
believing, as we do, that, however just may be the opinion 
which the world has at length adopted with respect to the de- 
parted poet, the living novelist stands before the public eye in a 
false position. 

Byron, we admit, possessed faults of character of no slight 
deformity. Yet, we hesitate not to say, that what he was, he 
was made mainly by the circumstances in which he was placed. 
Trace the history of him who stands among the first of Albion 
bards, from the moment he felt a mother’s fond caress, till he 
was summoned to “ breathless nature’s dark abyss,” and learn 
the unrestrained indulgence of earlier days, the subsequent un- 
kind treatment of those who should have loved him dearer than 
life, oppressive pecuniary embarrassments, the cold sneers of 
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malignant “ misnamed” critics, and the flood of dangerous popu- 
larity which encircled him on every side ;—gather trom his own 
lips the agonizing feelings of a crushed heart, when, separating 
from wife and daughter, he bursts forth in sweet, though plain- 
tive melody, 

** Fare thee well '—thus disunited, 

Torn from every nearer tie, 
Sear’d in heart, and lone, and blighted, 


More than this I scarce can die ;’ 


—and can we wonder that circumstances like these, operating 
upon a temper of great natural courage and warmth, and a 
strong imagination, associated with the consciousness of de- 
served superiority, produced an active influence on the mind, 
and beniahed sympathy for the mild and genial charities of hu- 
man nature ! ho has ever launched upon manhood, with but 
half the impetuosity and opportunity of Byron, and preserved 
so many virtues unwrecked ! Surely, there was cause enough 
for a wilder career, and a far more perverted character. And 
yet there were in him some of the brightest and noblest traits 
which are to be found in man; and had these, in early youth, 
been properly trained and regulated, and developed, while the 
less amiable dispositions were brought under the influence of a 
sound and healthy discipline, he might have been an honor to 
the human race—one to whom future generations might look 
back with pride, and leave his memory to their children as a 
rich possession. ‘There was in him—we speak not of his tal- 
ents in this comparison, for they are far beyond all competition 
—an openness and ingenuousness of disposition, and a generos- 
ity and depth of feeling, which fall to the lot of few. He had 
a soul which abhorred meanness and deceit, to such a degree, 
that not only did he shrink from hiding the infirmities of his 
character, he even rushed into the opposite extreme, and we 
believe, in many cases, actually allowed himself to appear to 
the world in a moral aspect which in fact was more hideous 
than true. Added to all this was a vigor and warmth of affec- 
tion, which led him to form strong and deep friendships and ha- 
treds ; a trait of character which, though in his case it was 
sometimes carried out to an improper extent, under due regula- 
tion may, and often does, become a necessary ingredient in the 
formation of a high and noble character. feo it will easily 
be perceived, that these very peculiarities, under the course of 
education to which Byron was exposed, were eminently calcu- 
lated to make him the reckless ial counusin being that he was. 


With less warmth and openness of character, he would have 
been still a bad man, with such a defective culture, but he would 
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have concealed his defects, and have passed through the world 
as a respectable member of society. He is now looked upon 
with horror, only because he was not a hypocrite. In fact, (we 
believe it, and it might as well come out,) Byron, without the 
warmth and openness which distinguished him, would have been, 
in all but genius, precisely what Bulwer is. 

It is in this respect, that we contend that Bulwer occupies a 
false position in public estimation. With quite as much moral 
deformity as Byron, probably with much more, Bulwer wraps 
the cloak of an abstract moral philosophy around him, and as- 
sumes the stern, cold brow and thoughtful eye of a deep reader 
of the human heart, and under this specious disguise half his 
badness is concealed. If one half be true, which Lady Bulwer 
has permitted to go forth into the world, as a portrait of him, 
in her novel of Cheverly, there is more of the demon in his con- 
stitution, than often falls to the lot of humanity, depraved and 
vitiated though it be. But Bulwer is as much of a hypocrite as 
his infidel principles will permit him to be, and therefore, com- 
paratively with Byron, he stands well with the world. His 
works, like the fruit of disobedience in Eden, are pleasant to 
the taste, and appear desirable to make men wise, and their hid- 
den poison is imbibed by the young, and by those whose princi- 
ples are not firmly fixed. Many of those who read, think only 
of the pleasant tale eloquently told, but do not take in the secret 
drift and scope of the work, which yet never fails to insinuate 
itself into the mind. So nice drawn are the distinctions between 
virtue and vice, that they perfectly blend, and the mind doubts, 
under the seductive influence of even perverted genius, which 
of the two to prefer. In the moral of the tale, if moral it can 
be called whose tendency is directly the reverse of moral,— 
“ Jatet anguis in herbis,’—and many an unwary traveler through 
the flowery fields of literature, that serpent has wounded with 
its secret fang. 

We do not pretend to deny that some of Byron’s works are 
also immoral in their tendency. This fact we candidly admit; 
but then all Byron’s infidelity is evident and above board ; if 
we are influenced by it, it is with our eyes open. He makes no 
attempt to conceal it; while Bulwer’s is of that crafty and in- 
sidious kind, which wears the mask of a highly wrought and 
refined morality, and we are drinking death from his pages, 
while we blindly and fondly fancy that we are quafling hea lia ng 
waters from the spring of truth. 


** Look now upon this picture and on this.” 


In this view of the subject, (and we believe it to be the cor- 
rect one,) it will be readily admitted that Bulwer’s writings are 
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more dangerous in their tendency than those of Byron. There 
are, unfortunately, ample materials scattered throughout the 
novels of the former writer, to sustain the position we have 
here assumed. It is unnecessary, however, to refer to more 
than one, to prove Bulwer to be an infidel in disguise, and there- 
fore the more dangerous. (The right to consider Bulwer’s 
words as “trusty heralds” to his sentiments, cannot be ques- 
tioned, for he self-confidently assumes, in his moral reflections, 
that a man’s writings are an index of his mind.) We allude to 
“The Disowned,” a work of deep interest, and exhibiting tal- 
ents of a high order. The hero of this tale, of course a per- 
fect character, high souled, high principled, and amiable, is 
placed in situations of the most trying mac to 
temptations such as few could resist—such as none could resist, 
without a deep sense of religious obligation and feeling ; he is. 
tried, in short, in every way, and is found to be a faultless man, 
—and this man is represented to be an infidel! We are not in- 
formed of this startling fact in so many words, for such a pro- 
ceeding might have shocked the sensitive reader, and would not 
have suited Mr. (we beg his pardon, Sir E. L.) Bulwer’s views. 
We are told, with much circumlocution, that he has deeply 
studied the writings of Hobbes and Bentham, and that the prin- 
ciples which actuate him are those of a high sense of honor, 
and a regard for the well being of society. hat other deduc- 
tion can the unformed mind draw from such premises, than one 
to the last degree untavorable to religion! The situations of 
the tale are well described—there is an air of probability per- 
vading the whole conduct of the piece—the reader can scarcel 
me feeling that all which is there told might have happened, 
and after the subtle spirit which pleased the fancy has eva 
rated, the base residuum which is left upon the mind is this, that 
man may discharge every duty of life, even the most arduous, 
without religious principle, as fully as he can with its most 
tent aid. “ Devereux,” “Ernest Maltravers,” “ Faulkland,” and 
other productions of the same author, are objectionable, per- 
haps not to the same extent, but on similar grounds ; and yet 
these books are put into the hands of the young, and their con- 
tents are greedily devoured, and the poison is allowed to sink 
into the soul, because a veil is drawn over moral evil, dense 
enough to conceal the more hideous features, yet not so volu- 
minous but that the general outline of the form may be distin- 
guished, and so gracefully draperied and arrayed that its very de- 
formity appears to wear an air of beauty: Satan is transformed 


into an angel of light, and in that garb he is falsely deemed a 
less dangerous enemy. 
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Now we contend that there is nothing in the works of Byron, 
bad in many respects as we admit them to be, which can be 
compared to the instances above cited from Bulwer, in the dan- 
gerousness of their tendency. In those poems of his which are 
most extensively known and most generally read, an objection- 
able passage is here and there met with, sufficient, indeed, to 
show the sentiments of the author, but too boldly expressed to 
have any other effect upon the mind than that of inducing a 
feeling of pity, that one so gifted should have been so deceived. 
And even in his worst productions, the language so avowedly 
infidel and so justly censured, is always put into the mouth of a 
demon, or of a man scarce less wicked—and therefore calcu- 
lated to shock, rather than to seduce the mind. 

In Byron we see the actual wolf, showing his fangs, and per- 
haps more ready to bark than to bite; and in Bulwer we be- 
hold “the wolf in sheep’s clothing,” with a demure face and a 
solemn “ys gloating uver the devastation which his crafty dis- 
guise will by-and-by enable him to produce. H. H. 


LINES 
ON THE DEATH OF L. M. DAVIDSON 


Fanewe tt, bright one! the word is spoken, 
To the lone tomb thy form is given, 

The link that bound thee here is broken, 
Thy spirit has gone home to heaven. 

Bright angels there with songs will greet thee, 
Such as from holy lips arise, 

A loved one gone before will meet thee, 
And bid thee welcome to the skies. 


Oh! gaily skimmed thy bark the tide, 
When first it danced, in guiltless pride, 
On youth's calm stream, which to the sea 
Of life, is flowing constantly. 

*Mid fairest hopes unfurled the sail, 
Which gently caught the rising gale ; 

In cloudless skies the rainbow gleamed, 
Earnest of future hopes it seemed. 


Thy spirit soared, on early wing, 
To quaff from the Pierian spring, 
Nor lightly bathed thy pinion there, 
In those deep fonts of purer air. 

35 
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Before thy voice had learned to sing, 
Thy fingers touched a living string ; 
Th’ olian breathed the magic strain, 
Thy harp-strings echoed back again. 
Those infant strains! so sweet and clear, 
An angel might delighted hear, 

And think the gentle varied tone 

The very echo of his own. 

Yet hush! I see upon thy brow 

The gloom of sadness stealing now. 
Why thus thy burned fingers fling 
Across that sad and mournful string ? 


Oh! why, at evening’s silent hour, 

When musing in thy star-lit bower, 
Should melancholy thoughts come near, 
To crush thy heart, or start the tear? 
Why should such fearful thoughts intrude 
Upon thine hours of solitude 1 

And why, with so mysterious knell, 

Bid to thy harp its last farewell ? 


Hath some one, from the spirit world, 
The mystic scroll of fate unfurled ? 

And hast thou read, that soon the wave 
Of life would find thee in the grave 1? 

Or that thy spirit ceased to roam 

On earth, would seek another home ? 
That o’er thy lone and grass-grown bed 
The tears of friends would soon be shed ? 


Some thoughts there are that ever dwell 
Deep in the heart—it may not tell ; 

And ah! who is there who can trace, 
Throughout the boundless realms of space, 
Life’s mysteries > We may not know 
God's secret plans, on earth below ; 

But bow submissive to His will, 

Say to the doubting heart—be still. 


Our lives are various ; yet we all 
Must go at Death’s uncertain call ; 
We ever hasten on, to be 


Launched on thy wave’s eternity ! 

Like the proud ships, when storms assail, 
Some will out-ride the passing gale ; 

But thou wert as some slender bark, 

The wild waves’ play, the tempest’s mark. 
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Yes, thou art called from us away, 
We trust, to realms of brighter day, 
Where music's richest strains unfold ; 
Thy harp exchanged for one of gold. 
Too beautilul for earth ; no more 

We wish thee on this dreary shore. 
Too roughly blow these gales for thee, 


Too stormy this dark troubled sea. 


Farewe!!|—thou hast crossed life’s wild billow, 
"Mid youth’s high hopes hast found the tomb ; 
Thy harp is hanging on the willow, 
And now deplores thine early doom. 
May some kind angel watch about thee, 
There in thy silent narrow cell, 
Where those will often weep who love thee, 


And never say, like me—jarewell. 


CHURCH AND STATE. 


Reticion, when considered in connection with state, becomes 
entirely a political subject; as much so as any department of 
a economy. The political condition of every nation has 

orne the impress of some religious belief; and civil history 
has been so nearly identified with religious, that it is impossible 
to trace political events to their correct and ultimate causes, and 
clearly to understand the relations of one to the other, without 
at the same time having a clear apprehension of ecclesiastical 
history. Particularly during the Christian era—on the events 
of which our present political experience is mostly founded, the 
most important changes in civil society cannot be investigated 
without observing the wonderful revolutions, and the diflerent 
States of society, that the separate religious creeds and modes 
of religious governments had wrought. 

This influence of religious persuasion upon a people, is not 
confined to ages of superstition. The ignorance of the middle 
ages has been partially dissipated, and intelligence has marched 
upwards to its greatest heights; yet the religious feeling has 
not been shaken off. For superstition and vague notion, an 
intelligent religion has been substituted, which seems to have 
given full scope and employment to the grandest powers 
of the mind, to challenge the greatest stretch of intellect, to 
stand the test of the subtlest philosophy, and, more than all, to 
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approve itself to the best wants of individual and social happi- 
ness. All that the progress of intelligence does, is to wipe away 
the lingering traces of superstition, and establish on a more 
rational basis, a religion which suits rationally the nature of 
man. 

The most intelligent nations have constructed their political 
institutions, more or less, on the spirit of Christianity. The 
excellence of modern law, in comparison with ancient, grows out 
of the princ:ples of this religion. That chief feature in modern 
law, of superiority over ancient, the distributing equal and 
impartial justice to all, observed now so very generally in the 
dispensations of civil justice, is an emanation from the genius 
of Christianity. We cannot turn over the pages of modern 
law, where the smiling features of Christianity are not seen 
beaming through almost all its columns. 

However much the habits of man may be opposed to the 
moral purity and supreme excellence, so amiably and beautifully 
exhibited in the divine life of the founder of Christianity, the 
mind is drawn involuntarily to admire and adore that character, 
with a something similar, though different degree, of admiration, 
that we bestow upon the bright character of such a man as 
Socrates, amid the vices and follies of heathenism. So mora! 
purity, Wherever seen, always meets responsive the nature of 
man, and calls up the same emotions of love which physical 
beauty excites. With equal admiration and eagerness, has 
mankind, in his improved condition, embraced those laws that 
are most pervaded by this benign spirit. The more law and 
the spirit of civil government partake of moral — the 
more they promote social and individual happiness, and upon 
them are the affections of the people the more tenaciously fixed. 
When once the excellence of this spirit has been proved, nothing 
but the most unusual events can check a growing desire for its 
promotion, and all principles which it infuses. ‘The most vio- 
lent causes must ensue, before the liberal spirit of our own go- 
vernment and laws, worked in with the very nature of the 
descendants of the Puritans and Huguenots, and ingrafted in the 
sentiments of all around them, can be stifled. The spirited 
feelings of one thus educated, recoils with horror at a change 
for the spirit of heathenism, at its touch, withering the energies 
of the soul, or of Catholicism, a perverted form of Christianity, 
shutting up in hopeless darkness the mind, or of even the Estab- 
lished Church of England, converting the naturally free, bold, 
and independent spirit of man, into a tameness and crouching 
servility. 

The spirit of our government and Jaws becoming so connect- 
ed with the spirit of Christianity, it is evident, unless this religion 
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can be suffered to exert its full power and influence upon their 
character, they must soon be degraded. Unless the source of 
this healthful and happy influence, now giving life, beauty, and 
energy to our social system, is preserved, it must finally wither 
and die. Without the fountain, the form of this excellence may 
deceive the senses for a while, but the spirit—the life-giving 

rinciple—has departed, and bodily decay will follow. History 
~ decided this principle, evident from the nature of the case. 
Without the solemn and awful sanctions of religion, no sufli- 
ciently restraining power can be brought to bear upon the wild 
and stormy passions of man. It has been tried; and tried at 
the tremendous consequences of a nation’s ruin, Philosophic 
historians generally agree, that much of the suffering of France, 
in the late revolution, grew out of the fatal experiments of a cer- 
tain class of writers attempting to separate the practice of virtue 
from the sanctions of religion. These writers, most of them, 
acknowledged the necessity of the practice of virtue, to a peo- 
ple’s prosperity, and did well in urging its claims; but by a 
strange and sad fatality, they made a most egregious error in 
adopting their own blind notions of the nature of religion and 
its individual consequence. By their own candor, some of 
these men fell into the great inconsistency of at the same time 
acknowledging the best principles of morality, as coming from 
the advocates of the Christian religion, and fromm the great abuses 
of the latter drawing the conclusion, that its existence in its 
nature must be hostile to social happiness. 

During this same period, England too was infected with this 
dangerous plague. But being more deeply grounded in the prin- 
ciples of Christianity, they rescued themselves from falling into 
the same gulf. Though the subtleties of a few of the weightiest 
intellects, giving fame to Britain by the brilliancy of their talents, 
had shaken the confidence of many, and spread havoc far and 
wide, yet the barricade of the Christian Church was too deeply 
laid, and too formidable for even these skillful antagonists to 
shake. ‘The mighty hosts of Zion’s warriors came forth nobly 
to the defense of the bulwarks, and saved the fortress. 

In seeking the welfare of a people, religion must be made an 
important element of society, in order to gain that end. And 
as a consequence, it should be the effort of a wise and intelligent 
people to use all appropriate means for its promotion in such 
a manner as will best serve the interests of religion itself, and 
those of the people. Here again history warns us that the pro- 
motion of religion to a good end, depends wholly upon the 
method taken to reach that end. Where improper directors 
have seized its government, a most disgraceful perversion of its 
principles and intentions have followed, and that, which, when 
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left to follow in its own proper channel, and guided by qualified 
governors, is a blessing to every state, becomes a curse the 
most blighting to its prosperity. 

The earliest evil which betel the Christian Church, and one 
which was entirely destructive of the peculiar objects of reli- 
gion, was its coming into the power of civil magistrates. Not- 
withstanding the hurtful train of consequences which followed 
this unnatural and enormous abuse of the chief end of religion— 
through all the ages of Christianity, it has had its earnest advo- 
cates; and up to the present day, a great body of the most en- 
lightened clergy of Europe are urgent in its defense. By no 
means strange, when es valuable temporal interests are de- 
pending upon this connection. It is a disagreeable truth, of 
which we must be fully persuaded, that to realize the objects of 
his selfish propensities, man, even under this enlightened re- 
ligion, will not seruple to invade the sanctities of sacred terri- 
tory. When once the despotic, the ambitious, and the avari- 
cious have got such a power, for taking advantage of the su- 
perstitious propensities of mankind, by maintaining their tyran- 
nical sway, and making them the ready dupes to authority and 
emolument, such a superior advantage is never easily surren- 
dered. Powerful prejudices and interests seal the naturally 
generous mind to any conviction of injustice ; and though by 
some favorite political engine of power, dreadful evils follow in 


one successive chain, until the image of human nature is some- 
times almost lost in the condition of the human family, great 
worldly interests still cling voraciously to the abominable sys- 
tem, to eat out further the very vitals of —- Such terri- 


ble desolation has accompanied the Established Church, depend- 
ing for its patronage upon civil administrations, If the voracity 
of this corrupt institution, still surviving in part, does not show 
this devouring propensity to an equal degree, it is not because 
the nature is changed, but the power of reaching the objects of 
its desires has been greatly weakened by the repeated assaults 
of its foes. The Established Church of the present day has all 
the features of the Church of the dark ages; the only real dif- 
ference is, that it dare not give full reign to its horrid passions, 
in the superior light now blazing upon their actions. They still 
show the same devotion to despotic sway, and intolerant aver- 
sion to the approaching steps of freedom, though deprived of 
the usual boldness of attack. 

Livery reader of history will know, that to this day an Estab- 
lished Church, connected with State, has served no better end, 
than to corrupt the powers of civil government. In advocating 
such an institution, the English clergy have no other motives 
than those of self-interest. They are an important part of the 
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government of England, sharing largely in its wealth and power. 
All attempts to diminish civil power, however much it may ex- 
tend its authority beyond just limitation, are thwarted by the 
interposition of the clergy. It is almost vain for an oppressed 
people, trampled upon by injustice, to find redress by remon- 
strance. Upon the lawful territory of the people, painful ag- 
gressions are made by slow and sure degrees, under the shelter 

of religion. Every trick and artifice is used, to warrant an un- 
disturbed intrusion upon the rights of the pe ople, scripture even 
being wrested to serve diabolical purposes. The ministry of 
England could not support their enormous pretensions, without 
such a powerful advocate. Though they may not always trust 
even such a pretext, yet we know, that to a most cruel extent, 

they have heaped their insults upon a people, blinded by a super- 
stitious awe of the divine commission of civil magistrates, taught 
bv a deceitiul clergy. This is the grand secret of the affection 
of magistrates for ihe interests of religion ; an affection which 
must be at least sometimes feigned, for it may be well suspect- 
ed, that civil magistrates and officers of State are sometimes, 
like other men, born with evil hearts of unbelief, at enmity with 
the true counsel of God. Strange that these men alone, so fond 
of every worldly indulgence that Christianity is hostile to, should 
at the same time indulge a most holy zeal in its promotion. 
Wonderful exceptions these to humanity ! 

Nothing sets to view more correctly the true merits of the 
Church, in the positions both of separation from and connection 
with the civil government, than a comparison of the character 
and conduct of the opposite parties. On the continent of Eu- 
rope, the dissenters from the Established Church are the true 
representatives of the rights and dignity of man. The digni- 
fied boldness of their character casts into contemptible shade 
the moping disposition of the conformist. If honorable excep- 
tions are found among the latter, it is only because they have 
not, with others, surrendered themselves to the spirit of the Es- 
tablished Church, but inhaled some of the generous feeling of 
the former. But generally, while the one enters boldly into the 
exploration of truth, leaving no nook uninvestigated, and fearing 
not the free acknowledgment of all discoveries of error in fa- 
vorite opinions; the other confines his powers of mind too 
much to the narrow sphere of a few exhausted documents, and 
principles long exploded by advancing intelligence. The expe- 
rience of all past years had shown the utter fallacy and absurd- 
ity of yielding tamely to standard opinions ; and of the belief 
that knowledge, even in religious matters, is stationary. Yet 
such has been the deluding spirit of the Established Church, that, 
in face of the many changes and invasions made upon their own 
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doctrines, they still cherish the absurdities of passive obedience 
and non-interference. Such prodigies of either stupidity or 
stubborn ignorance, are found among the advocates of Church 
establishment. This seems always to be the direct effect of 
long cherished associations. Religious monopolies, when bound 
together for the set purpose of promoting any particular belief— 
sometimes the only efficient method of extensive good—are 
prone to a spirit of bigotry, and after long resting undisturbed, 
resist illiberally the candid objections of reason. 

Whatever may be the principle, the facts are on record, de- 
claring what has been the invariable tendency of an Established 
Church. The dissenters must be acknowledged the true friends 
of civil and religious liberty, at least in England. Had the 
clergy of England been left unmolested in their quiet, the same 
arbitrary power which for centuries held all Europe in subjec- 
tion, must have still prevailed, and the same midnight darkness 
reigned. In the reign of Charles I. the Church were as zealous 
fiiends of the extraordinary power which that monarch would 
assume, as they were the bitter enemies of freedom and equality 
of the people, in the time of George III. They ever sought to 
seal the voice of the people, and forbid them a share in the ad- 
ministration of government. On the other hand, all the freedom 
which England now enjoys, is due to the bold and persevering 
efforts of the dissenting party. They stripped off the sancti- 
monious covering thrown over the real intentions of the high- 
church, and showed them to the people in all their deformity. 
The commoners of England may well feel, that to dissenters 
chiefly are due the free suffrage now so much more universally 
enjoyed. If they have not yet reached that state of social and 
civil enjoyment, which every government is bound in justice to 
provide for the people, it may safely be presumed that wt will 
not, so long as a tyrannical clergy, jealous of every small mite 
of privilege acquired by the people, holds rule over their in- 
terests. 

It must be already evident, that a system so strongly attached 
to the corruptest forms of government, is sure destruction to 
= religious feeling. ioe can purity and ——s dwell 
ong with such a companion, and not be driven out to make way 
for their more agreeable opposites, worldliness and hypocrisy ! 
Under such a system, the profession of the clergy becomes, like 
other professions, merely secular. To its offices men are drawn 
by the same motives as influence the mind of the meanest poli- 
tician. No other qualifications become necessary, than the cold 
and sean confession of belief in the doctrines of the 
Church. The Church, like the political field, becomes crowded 
with mean and worthless officeholders. Its privileges, its au- 
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thority, its honors, its emoluments, are the strongest induce- 
ments offered, for seeking a share in the duties of the sacred 
protession. This is so, from the nature of the a it will be 
ever so, as long as man is possessed of the same weak nature. 
Even the Scottish Church, as independent, pe + wg as a power 

can be of the State, and at the same time have some hold upon 
the patronage of government, is greatly secularized by this con- 
nection ; and are as much the political slaves of the government, 
as they are the servants of pure religion. “The established 
clergy of Scotland form an organized power, universally rami- 
fied and pervaded by one will, in as far as the temporal wealth 
and power of the corporation is concerned.” 

That system must be founded wholly in error, which has so 
perverted the principles of Christianity, and entirely reversed 
their object. What is capable of raising the social system to 
the highest possible state of excellence, was made the source 
of the greatest unhappiness. We can no more defend the 
Established Church of the present day, in its mildest form, 
than support the darkest absurdities of Romanism. It argues 
nothing in its defense, that an alliance with State is neces- 
sary to the support of government. If a government in its 
nature calls for such corruption, it must be defective, and let 
it fall, for it cannot be supported. If monarchy cannot stand 
without the aid of a system endangering the purity of religion, 
that edifice, though it has stood for ages, must eventually come 
down, as despotism has been fast falling away, and has now 
left nothing but the relics of a few broken powers. 

For our government to acknowledge the patronage of any 
one religious denomination, would be impracticable, without 
doing violence to the spirit of a republican people. This must 
endanger the privileges of others. That each man shall be 
privileged to worship God according to conscience, is one of 
the fundamental principles of a free constitution. An escape 
from the religious intolerance of the civil powers of Europe, 
resulted in the religious liberality now observed in our country, 
and to this day, America has been found the only temple thrown 
open to the unmolested worship of each religious persuasion. 
Britain boasts of tolerance; but in vain, so long asa proud and 
haughty hierarchy persecutes and calumniates, all having the 
independence to deviate from their supposed infallible doctrines ; 
and so long as civil authority closes her chief offices of influence 
upon the worthy non-conformist. 

The least disposition, shown by either the General or State 
Governments, to favor any one sect, would excite among the 
people innumerable jealousies, tar deeper and far more agitating 


than any the most excitable sectional or party interest has yet 
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caused. It is well known, that should any one sect gain such 
an ascendency, we become at once an ecclesiastical despotism. 
A great religious power, when strengthened by civil authority, 
will be despotic in the dissemination of their principles. All 
religious sects are too prone to an overbearing spirit, in their 
zeal for the promotion of what is conceived to be truth. Almost 
the only stain upon the character of our Puritan ancestors, was 
their dogmatical disposition, which, it is to be regretted, was not 
restrained, though great allowances can be made for the spirit 
of their age. Even Protestantism, the most scriptural in doc- 
trine, and purest in practice, would be a dangerous power to 
place in the hands of civil government, for its prejudices would 
be made the means of much evil, and ambitious men would 
most certainly use it as a highway to authority. 

The present political condition of our people, shows no cer- 
tain grounds for apprehending such a retrograde revolution of 
principles. We are sure no religious denomination, could they, 
would be willing to take such advantage of others, at the risk 
of destroying the virtues of the free soil in which they have 
sprung and flourished. Protestantism would not; for civil 
power cannot inculcate its doctrines, much less force men to the 
strict observance of religious rules of conduct. Such extraor- 
dinary means would only change mild and persuasive teachings 
into stern and authoritative dictations, which never meet with 
any thing better than angry repulsion. Nor need we fear that 
any other sect, however worldly its motives, would seek power 
through such a channel. Romanism the most dreaded, certainly, 
can have no such malignant and fruitless design, to usurp a 
power which has nourished its infancy in our land, and trained 
it to a vigorous manhood, Any such attempt, by any one 
denomination, would call forth the combined powers of all others 
to crush it in the bud, 

The utility of interference, in any degree, by civil authority, 
may well be doubted. ‘The want of disposition in a community, 
to provide for the services of religion among themselves, does 
not change the capability of civil power. Legislation upon 
any subject, is estimated by the proportion of good it effects ; 
and that which promotes no good is worthless. We can advo- 
cate the interposition of civil power in the religious matters of 
a people, only on the ground of serving best in this way their 
religious interests. But the very spirit of our constitution, 
providing for the encouragement of no particular sect, creates 
a dilemma, placing it altogether out of the power of any legis- 
lature to promote the greatest good by any measures they can 
take. We are to take no particular cases, where much good 
has been done. To provide for the ministration of religious 
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services, in all cases of indisposition on the part of the people, 
must be to promote error and evil, equally with truth and good. 
A legislative act, providing that every individual shall be bound 
to support some religious worship, evidently supports systems 
of evil, equally with those of truth. It provides for Christianity 
in all its opposite forms; and even infidelity, the very opposite 
of Christianity. Does not, then, the very principle of our 
government render it hopeless for legislatures to promote good 
to any extent / 

Legislative action, even in benevolent causes, which are 
mostly identified with ail the operations of the Christian Church, 
should be cautiously taken. To call in such aid, generally tends 
to the subversion of the final object of any — Unless the 
minds of the people are thoroughly pre pared, by the munifi- 
cence and efforts of individuals and private associations, an at- 
tempt to carry, by civil power, any measure aflecting a cause, 
is only doing violence to the opinions of the people, and can 
have no good ultimate effect. To connect any benevolent cause 
with political affairs, and make this the ground of political dis- 
tinction, besides creating bitter enmities and divisions, will be 
placing an advantage in the way of political men, to carry out 
their own measures. U nprinc iple “l advocates only are gained 
to a cause, and purity of principle becomes corruption. What 
at first was an object of love, meeting the approbation of the 
good-hearted, becomes an object of abhorrence, detestable to 
the eyes of all around. Benevolent operations are thus brought 
into disrepute, and religion with them, receives the rash impu- 
tation of hypocrisy and fanaticism. 

With all the disadvantages of exclusiveness—and we know 
of none not embraced in any other system—it is most rational, 
that civil government should be entirely excluded from sharing 
in any operations whatever of religion, Not that government 
is not to be influenced, in principle, by religion. The only 
proper mode of legislation is by observing the laws of justice 
and right. Rulers can show their respect for, and interest in, 
their religiggy belief, by exemplifying its principles in their 
private and#public conduct, and in their public measures, and can, 
in this way, more than in any other, serve the promotion of truth. 
This may be too slow a me ‘thod for the over-zealous religionist, 
eager to force, by a superior power, his opinions upon the un- 
believing mind. But if a persuasion is according to truth and 
reason, it will work its progressive way, asking not for the help 
of carnal weapons, and disdaining to employ the same hands 
that pushed along the car of heathenism, and forced unwilling 
multitudes to drink the poisonous cup of error. Whatever re- 
ligion is truth, that possesses a spiritual power, superior to all 
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foreign aid. We need not fear to confine this, and all its be- 
nevolent sisters, to the sacred desk and the rostrum, to individ- 
ual exertion and the flying pamphlet, to the combined influence 
of its advocates, as exclusively a religious body, having duties 
aside from civil. In this way, with nuiseless steps, it will steal 
into our national halls, teaching quietly its lessons of sublime 
morality, gently insinuating its spirit into our public measures, 
softening the obduracy of wicked and malicious hearts, and 
when rejected, still sternly demanding admission. As long as 
religion is suffered to make its quiet way, in its own garb of 
touching simplicity, we may rest satisfied that it is possessed of 
power to preserve for our people all justice and right. 


Rime of the Ancient Pedlar-Mlanne. 


IN THREE PARTS. 


Non obruta virtus 
Paupertate jacet: lectos ex omnibus oris 
Evehis, et meritum, non quae cunabulae, quaeris; 
Et qualis, non unde satus. Claudian. 


Strict laws shall be 
Too hard for libertines in poetry, 
Till verse refined, in this last age 


Turn ballad rhyme. Robert Carey 


PART I. 


A Cobbler-manne Wirnin his stalle a Cobbler sate, 

sitteth at his avo- 5 

cation and wazeth No blyther manne could bee— 

dolly. Hee brisklye drewe the long waxed-ende, 


And whistled merrilye. 


Uponne his benche his goode tooles laye, 
His pincers and his tackes ; 
Uponne the floore were little shoes, 
Moste commonlye called ‘‘ cackes.” a, 


And as hee bored the smalle, rounde hole, 
And stucke the bristle throughe, 


Hee looked uppe, and strange the sighte 
Thatte hee was called to viewe. 


The Pediar-manne . 
a There cometh inne atte the smalle doore, 


A manne alle lanke and leane, 
With long, stifle haire, and cunnynge eyes: 
A scampe was hee, | weene. 
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and seateth himeec!f. 


The Cobbler-manne 
becometh = profanc, 
and striveth to * cut 
stick.” 


The Pedlar dis 
courseth of his leg 
erdemain. 


The Pedlar chuck- 
leth at the recollec 
tion of his cun 
nynge. 


THE ANCIENT PEDLAR-MANNE. 


Hee goeth to anne emptye benche, 
Sitteth hinmeselte downe there, 
And gageth onne the Cobbler-nmanne— 


Thatte manne with lankye haire. 


**T fear thee, ancient Pedlar-manne, 
I knowe thee verye welle.” 

The Cobbler swore a wicked vathe, 
Too terrible to telle, 

And strove to gette awaye, for hee 


Hearde the sweete dinner-belle. 


The Pediar graspeth his harde hande, 
Hee wille notte lette hunme gve: 
“* Nowe bye thy heavye, harde lappestone, 


Heare thou my tale of woe.” 


Uppe spoke the ancient Pedlar-manne, 
‘** 1] wente fromme here one daye, 
And with a loade of notionnes smalle, 


I southwarde tooke my waye. 


** And as I journeyed onne and onne, 
A wearye waye I'd come— 
I stopped at a smalle taverne, 


an 
ro sleepe and gette some rumme. 


** The mornynge came, and the landlorde 
Inne pultemegges tooke his paye— 
I mounted onne my waggonne seate, 


And quicklye drove awaye. 


** Opne, onne I urged my gallante steede, 
And hee used alle his pegges— 

Wee tlewe like a smalle niggerre with 
A bulle-dogge atte bis legges ; 

For I hadde choused the landlorde, whenne 


Hee boughte my rounde nuttemegges.’ 
PART II. 


Oh! loudlye laughed the Pedlar then— 
Loude laughed the Pedlar-manne— 
Hee laughed until adowne his cheekes 


The teares inne torrentes ranne. 


** Whatte aileth thee, thou fearfulle manne, 
Why laughest thou nowe soe 
The Cobbler strove inne vaine to flee ; 


Hee woulde notte lette himme goe. 
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* The fatte landiorde hee boughte my spice, 
And pleased seemed to bee— 

Hee thoughte hee’d shaved the Pedlar-manne— 
Hee thoughte hee'd outswapped mee— 

Butte soone hee founde themme made, | trowe, 
Of the talle white oake tree. 


With his mental ** Whatte is’t I see adowne the roade ? 
¢ he beholdeth the 
Sher that Whatte is itte nowe | see ? 
Oh! ‘tis the fearfulle Sheriffe-manne, 


Thatte cometh after mee. 
The Pediar-manne “ He rideth uppe to my waggonne— 
grievousiye smiteth 7 
the Man-of-the Law. Hitteth mee onne the crowne— 
My bonye fiste thenne doubled I, 
And knocked the Sherifle downe. 


** And there I lefte the Sheriffe-manne, 
Stretched onne the greene, greene sodde— 
| lefte himme there alle starke and stifle, 


And welterynge inne his bloode. 


* Judas! | drove inne furious haste, 
With loude and fearefulle dinne ; 
For inne my little, redde waggonne, 


Loude banged the shinyuge tinne. 


The Pediar-manne “ And thus I travelled onne and onne— 
failing to make mo- ' 3 
ney, maketh haste. I fiewe o'er hille and plaine, 


For I woulde yette inne jaile | knewe, 


Iffe | gotte caughie againe. 


*T coulde notte stoppe to selle my wares— 
To selle my glitterynge tinne— 
Nor coulde I swappe my rounde nuttemegges, 
Nor haule the silver inne. 
He delivereth his ** Butte soone I passed oute of the State, 
opinion of the South- 4p 
erne-menne. I gotte oute of his waye— 
And came among the Southerne-menne ; 
Ob! easye gulles are they! 


** 1 hadde been there a weeke—a weeke, 
Among the Southerne-menne— 

And I'd swapped alle my wares awaye, 
And started backe againe. 


**T solde alsoe my redde waggonne— 
Likewise my gallante steede— 

For | coulde steale himme backe againe, 
Iffe of himme I hadde neede.” 
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** Why lookest thou soe fearefullye 
Thus saide the Cobbler-manne ; 
While o’er the Pedlar’s hollowe cheekes 


A ghastlye smile there ranne. 


The conscience of 
the Pedlar-manne 
siniteth him for his My conscience smiteth mee, 
exceeding great in For ere I lefle the Southerne lande, 
iquity. 


“Alas! alas! woe worthe the daye! 


l chisselled deaconnes three ! 


**] chisselled themme—] chisselled themme— 
I shaved themme ruthlesslye— 
And were itte notte for the silver, 


My griefle hadde neare killed mee. 


**Oh! there is yette another tricke, 
I played righte welle, I trowe ; 
Butte itte broughte mee into the griefle 


Which I amme suflerynge nowe.” 


Deepe sighed the ancient Pediar-manne— 
The teares beganne to rise— 
Hee drewe his coate-sleeve o'er his nose, 
Hee wiped his sharpe, greye eyes. 
The Cobbler dual 
minded, expresseth 
sympathy for the I faine woulde grieve with thee ; 


edlar- manne, and yp 
doubts of his hones Butte muche I feare thy cunnynge eye 


**1] feare thee, ancient Pedlar-manne— 


ty. I feare thou’rt hoaxynge mee.” 


PART III. 


* The sunne was settynge o’er the hilles, 
The shadowes lengthened laye ; 
I stopped atte a smalle taverne, 


To reste tlle the nexte daye. 


** Who sitteth inne the smalle barre-roome 7? 
Who is itte | see there ? 
Oh! ‘ts the horridde Sheritle-manne, 
With his feete onne a chaire. 
The Sheriffe-manne 


concocteth a bever 
age. Hee poureth oute the rumme, 


* Whatte doeth hee, thatte fearfulle manne ' 


And maketh, with the poker hotte, 


A mugge of flippe, | vumme! 


‘** Hee looketh rounde—hee spieth mee— 
Hee turneth verye redde ; 

Oh! I felte verye queere, | weene, 
For | feared for my heade. 
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The Sheriffe- manne 
approacheth thePed z 
lar and producetha Uponne his feete hee rose, 
document, 


“ Hee jumped quicklye fromme his chaire, 


And pullynge oute a paper smalle, 
Putte itte beneathe my nose. 


** Oh! seest thou this? oh! seest thou this ? 
Thou Pedlar rascallye ? 
Oh! ‘ts a sovereigne State’s warrante, 


Thatte I’ve gotte oute for thee.’ 


The Pediar quaketh «« Feare seized onne mee—I trembled thenne 
to the marrow of : 
his bones, Like bowle of jamme, | weene ; 

For manye horridde State's warrantes, 


Inne sorrowe | hadde seene. 


and desireth toflee. «Oh! thenne | wished to gette awaye, 
Butte yette I coulde notte flee ; 
Hee eyed mee as a hunter woulde 


’ 
A ‘possumme uppe a tree. 


The Sheriffe-manne * ¢ Thou Pedlar-manne, thou flooredst mee, 
putteth a flea in his 
ear. And there didst leave mee laye ; 

Butte nowe thou’rt mine, and manye brighte 


Rounde dollars shalte thou paye.’ 


** And there wee sate, inne the barre-roome, 
The Sherifle-manne and I; 
Hee gave mee notte a droppe to drinke, 


Though | was devilishe drye. 


He becometh ine- « Tfee quafied and quatled, thatte Sheriffe-manne 
briated. — , ' 
Hee quafled untille midnighte— 
Hee quatied tlle hee felle onne the floore, 
Inne wretchedde, wofulle plighte. 
The Pedlar taketh **T lefte himme there, thatte Sherifle-manne, 
“ French leave. : ; 
To dreame of his farre home, 
While I wente to the table smalle, 


And guzzled alle his rumme. 


—~< pe es Unto the stable thenne I hied, 
With hastye foote I ranne, 
And groped ‘rounce tille I founde the steede 


Of the tierce Sherifle-manne. 


**T mounted himme, and offe I wente, 
With wilde and break-necke speede : 

I laughed to thinke howe hee’d sweare, whenne 
Hee fownde hee’d loste his steede. 


[ April, 
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“1 travelled onne, and soone I founde 
I'd jumped iromme badde to worse ; 
; The people wonderynge muche to see 
Mee onne the Sheriffe’s horse. 
Bb y ** They caste mee into a smalle celle, 
vile. Fromme whiche noughte coulde bee seene ; 
And thenne they thoughte they’d stopped my trickes, 
Butte themme | shaved, I weene. 


Pe J chouseth the « The jailer to my dungeonne came, 
To taunte mee withe my sinne ; 


I knocked himme downe, and oute I popped, 
And locked the jailer inne. 


** T started offe, and northwarde thenne 
| deemed itte beste to come, 
And after manye wearye miles, 


Atte lengthe arrived atte home. 


He bewaileth his « Butte nowe, alas! I canne butte weepe, 
pitiful condition. 
I never more canne hope 
Withe notionnes smalle to goe unto 


The Southerne lande to swappe.” 


Oh! loudlye wailed the Pedlar-manne, 
Oh! loudlye wailed hee ; 

The teares flowed o'er his sunkenne cheekes, 
His griefle "twas sadde to see. 


The Cobbler waz Righte wrathfull spake the Cobbler-manne, 
eth wroth, and re 
vileth the Pedilar Righte wrathfullye spake hee ; 


ae. ** Thou rascalle Pedlar-manne, I've loste 


My dinner alle for thee.” 

No more uponne the Cobbler’s cheeke 
The jollye smile was seene ; 

A madder and a hungrier manne 
Hee wente to worke, I weene. 


40 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE MIND. 


There are two principles in man, that strive 
Forever for the mastery: he is bound 
Even to the vilest reptiles on the ground ; 
Yet he has glory struggling in his breast, 
Glory that has its fountain source above. 
Let him beware, then, that his earthly part 
Bend not his heavenly to its narrow sphere. 


Bartolome Leonardo de Argensola. 


Man’s life is two-fold. While the multitude, clad “in the 
glorious strength of youth,” are rejoicing in the varied beauty 
of external nature, or brace themselves to meet the buffetings 
of a remorseless world, how few ever seek to pierce the veiled 
mysteries of the human soul! In childhood, every sense serves 
as an inlet of delight; avarice, ambition, and a thirst for power, 
too often absorb the energies of manhood, while old age, living 
in the memory of the past, fast-clutching the recollection of 
departed hopes, struggles tearfully with the stern reaper death, 
or in the firm assurance of a happy immortality, departs “ like 
one, who, wrapping the drapery of his couch about him, lies 
down to pleasant dreams.” 

The order and harmony of the material universe, the designing 
wisdom manifested in the exquisite cunning of anatomy, or in 
the guidance of worlds, enchains the mind in admiration: but is 
not thought controlled by laws as fixed as those impressed on 
matter’ What work of power compares with the creation of 
a spirit? a self-directed being, possessed of feeling, mind, and will, 
with an imagination forming to itself a world of more than 
earthly beauty, while its thoughts range through immensity, 
until they rest upon the uncreated Cause of all existence. The 
province of aan is to unfold these truths, turn the mind 
in upon itself, and teach man what he is. Reflection is the 
enchanter, at whose magic touch, the dreamy forms of con- 
sciousness straightway assume new coloring, and our thoughts, 
marshaled like the hosts of an embattled army, stand ready at 
our bidding. 

There exist, however, minds whose touchstone is utility, 
who would measure beauty with the line and plummet, discover 
virtue by arithmetic, and limit knowledge to an accumulation of 
a “ productive capital.” These may have read in books of an 
Hereafter, but they never felt a burning consciousness of their 
own being; they never knew that the signet of the Eternal had 
stamped its impress on the deathless spirit. Let such as these 
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go, eat, drink, heap up vast stores of this world’s goods, and 
die amid the loneliness of power, without a friend. But to the 
man who feels there is a meaning in existence, that this life has 
a purpose and a destiny, to him who longs to render the world 
wiser—better—a// knowledge is the instrument wherewith he 
labors, and shall he disdain to view the mighty workings of a 
human soul ! 

Mental philosophy is a science of experiment, not of hypo- 
thesis. Reflection bears the same relation to consciousness, as 
observation to physical nature. If the analysis is conducted 
with sufficient accuracy, we may rely upon its results as securely 
in the one case, as in the other. Men are apt to consider w hat 

cannot be seen or felt, as necessarily incomprehensible ; the laws 
of motion cannot be controverted, but the laws of thought are 
regarded as possessed of a very doubtful authority. This arises 
in part from the circumstances of our existence, and partly 
from the conduct of philosophers. Of all animals, man is at 
first the most helpless; he needs a comple te command over his 
senses, and an exact knowledge of sundry phenomena in the 
external world, in order to preserve that being, which he holds 
by such a precarious tenure, while the great command of life 
would seem to be, “ Look outward upon thy neighbor, not inward 
upon thyself.” We find ten keen and accurate observers, for 
one collected and reflecting mind ; many who eagerly watch the 
phosphorescence upon the surtace of the ocean of truth—few 
who ever fathom its silent depths. Nor have philosophers by 
their conduct as a class, given much encouragement to meta- 
physical investigations. A superficial view would almost tempt 
us to believe “that human invention, like a barrel organ, was 
limited to a specific number of tunes.” Gassendi attac cked Des 
Cartes with the weapons of Epicurus: the theory of “ impres- 
sions” was believed, until its legitimate consequences were ex- 
hibited by the acuteness of Hume and Berkeley. 

The ancients, forgetting that their science was experimental, 
traveled round in the same eternal circle of hypothesis, while 
the school-men reduced it to a complete system of quibbling 
upon language. Each endeavored to solve problems beyond 
the reach of the human intellect, while conjectures concerning 
the union of the soul and body, filled up the measure of ab- 
surdity. The mystic sublimity of Plato concealed many glo- 
rious truths—truths which, alas! for man, have waited two 
thousand years for an interpreter: the errors of Aristotle and 
Epicurus produced a deadly harvest in the eighteenth century. 

What wonder, then, that men should doubt almost every 
thing beside their own existence ; how natural that they should 
sneer at the very name of metaphysics! Yet nothing is more 
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susceptible of explanation, than such facts as these, more start- 
ling in appearance than in reality. It was the misfortune of 
the ancients, that religion was inseparably connected with 
philosophy, they were compelled to seek in the regions of con- 
jecture, those truths whose certainty can only be established by 
revelation. Can we blaine them for disregarding the strict 
limits of consciousness, while their condition for an eternity 
depended upon the answer of their inquiries? It is replied 
that the same truths continually reappear in every age, all real 
progress, all determinate knowledge in this delusive science, 
must, like the mirage of the desert, ever baffle and dishearten 
the thirsty spirit. The object of investigation in mental r 
losophy, is no costly cabinet, amassed by the care and toil of 
successive generations; the student encounters no formidable 
array of complex instruments—his only cabinet is thought, his 
only instrument reflection. A critical analysis is the sole means 
of attaining truth; yet how ready is human nature to substitute 
conjecture for experiment, filling up with a favorite theory 
any deficiency in point of fact! Thus stood the case in the 
sixteenth century; and when universities and convents—sum- 
moned by the trumpet-call of intelligence, to render up that 
knowledge so long locked up within their walls, ranged the 
physics of the Stagyrite beside the doctrines of the academy, 
surely then the dogmas of Peripatetic did reverence to the 
heaven-descended philosophy of Plato. 

Des Cartes may with truth be styled the father of mental 
science. He first discovered the method, which others have so 
successfully pursued. We honor him, that he should have seen 
so clearly “ that nothing conceivable by the power of the imag- 
ination, can throw any light upon the operations of thought.” 
In these few words he aimed a death-blow at all those material 
analogies, by which philosophers have endeavored to explain 
what can only be known as the ultimate facts of our being. He 
stands both as a guide and warning to all who may succeed 
him. Having stated with such clearness, that reflection upon 
consciousness was the sole means of attaining truth, he straight- 
way resolved to doubt every thing except his own existence. 
An attentive examination of the mind, develops the fact, that 
there are other truths beside Des Cartes’ postulate, which are 
no more susceptible of logical demonstration, than that which 
he believed incapable of doubt; and in endeavoring to prove 
the truth of these necessary ideas, he opened the way for & 
scepticism, the more deadly as it was apparently well founded. 

An effort to trace the history of opinion, on any subject, is, 
of all labors, one of the most difficult. But happily, in this case, 
we possess a clue to the various wanderings of the human in- 
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tellect. Of all questions in philosophy, that which concerns the 
origin of our ideas, is the most interesting, as well as the most 
important. From this, as from a common source, diverge the 
various schools whose tenets have and will result in untold 
good or evil to our race. An error here is an error that affects 
the very fibre of our thoughts, tinging, with a delusive coloring, 
the entire circuit of our inquiries. he answer is not derived 
from any fanciful hypothesis—it rests, for its validity, upon a 
critical analysis of the human mind. What, then, is the origin 
of all our knowledge’? From two sources—sensation, and the 
operations of the mind upon occasion, or condition of sensation ; 
that is, from the ideas which appear in consciousness, intro- 
duced through the avenue of the senses, and the ideas which 
make their appearance originated in the mind by virtue of its 
own peculiar activity. We find, upon examination, that these 
are distinct springs of knowledge, originating ideas differing es- 
sentially in their characteristics, although being, as far as we 
can judge, simultaneous in their action. Many philosophers, by 
confounding them, have involved themselves in an almost inex- 
tricable confusion. Is there any truth, then, in that maxim 
which asserts that all our ideas are derived from experience ! 
What is the meaning of the word experience! If by it we 
mean sensible experience, or sensation, evidently not, for we are 
conscious of ideas which resolutely defy any such solution. If 
by experience we mean consciousness, most certainly, for how 
can a man know a thing and not be conscious of it /—that is, 
know and not know, at the same instant of time. If by expe- 
rience we mean that state of consciousness called reflection, | 
answer, no, for reflection implies an action of the will, and how 
can the will apply itself to that of whose existence the mind is 
not previously aware! If, then, this triple-taced expression has 
the first or third of these meanings, it is false ; if the second, it 
gives no information, being a truism, since it asserts that our 
knowledge of our ideas is derived from our knowledge of our 
ideas; in other words, whatever is, is. The general intention 
of the phrase is to assert, under this insidious cover, that sensa- 
tion is the origin of all knowledge ; and, starting from this un- 
guarded admission, gradually to gather around the listener the 
meshes of argument, until he sinks, bewildered by a falsehood 
whose sophistry he is unable to detect. 

There is another point connected with this double origin of 
ideas, which, though speculatively acknowledged, has not, until 
lately, been practically carried into effect. If the mind, by vir- 
tue of its own activity, originates certain ideas, it must, of 
course, be vain to endeavor to prove their reality ; for, in the 
very first step of the demonstration, we are compelled to re- 
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ceive as true, the testimony of the witness as regards certain 
other facts, while the whole object of the inquiry is to ascertain 
whether his word ought or ought not to be received. The badge 
of these truths is the necessity of believing them; the most com- 
plete and consistent sceptic the world has ever seen, never for 
an instant practically doubted their real existence. 

As has been before mentioned, we owe to Des Cartes the true 
method of philosophizing, while he was the first to overleap the 
barriers which he himself had raised. His fanciful hypothesis 
of innate ideas, produced more or less impression, even as late as 
the time of Reid. The system of Sensation dates in France from 
Gassendi, in England from Hobbes: and Cudworth, in opposing 
the latter, has broached many of the ideas claimed by Kant as 
the exclusive discovery of the “ Critique of Pure Reason.” But, 
however shrewdly Locke’s predecessors had discovered certain 
isolated truths, however correctly they had theorized concerning 
the various branches of a complete system of mental science, 
yet we owe to him such a thorough examination of the human 
mind, upon the experimental principle, as to create an era in 
English philosophy, radically distinguishing it from the more 
fanciful speculations of German metaphysics. 

It is curious to observe the respective effects of the precepts 
of Locke and Leibnitz. While the former, following strictly the 
method of Des Cartes, has introduced into his philosophy order 
and precision, the imagination of the other, deluding its posses- 
sor with ideas of Monads and Préestablished Harmonies, has 
appeared ina style of mystic sublimity, utterly at variance with 
that precision so necessary in the study of man’s nature. It is 
the opinion of the Continental philosophers at the present day, 
that Locke considered all knowledge as ultimately desbved from 
sensation. This has arisen from a confusion of the scientific 
meaning of the word reflection, with that attached to it in the 
more extended phraseology of Locke. That he contradicts 
himself frequently upon this point, need not be denied; yet his 
expression, “ that external objects furnish the mind with the idea 
of sensible qualities, and the mind furnishes the understanding 
with ideas of its own operations,” shows that he extended the 
meaning of reflection, so as to include the originating faculty 
which the mind possesses. 

Perfection is not the lot of mortals, and he by whose skill and 
penetration so many noble truths had been lecaahd to light, 
could not hope to escape the common destiny of humanity. 
But his very errors, by arousing and enlisting such minds as 
those of Hume and Berkeley, served to give a new impulse to 
the cause of his favorite science, subjecting it to the test of a 
thorough réexamination, and establishing it firmly upon the 
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broad basis of experiment and common sense. Hume starts 
with the position, that the only origin of knowledge is through 
the senses, by means of impressions and ideas, which ideas are 
but the copies of preceding impressions. Perceiving that there 
was no necessary resemblance between impressions and their 
external causes—that is, if a color be green, there is no neces- 
sary resemblance between the idea of green and that quality of 
matter which gives rise to that idea—he denied, with Berkeley, 
the reality of an external world. While perceiving the weak- 
ness of Des Cartes’ attempt to demonstrate intuitive truths, and 
shut up to impressions as the only source of knowledge, he was 
led to deny the reality of every thing besides these trains of 
impressions or ideas, “ whose existence could not be disputed, 
inasmuch as they are the immediate subjects of consciousness. 
But to admit the existence of a thinking and percipient I, was 
to admit the existence of that imaginary substance called Mind, 
which (according to him) is no more an object of human 
knowledge, than the imaginary and exploded substance called 
Matter.” 

His error lay in his premises, his scepticism resulted from 
disregarding the double origin of ideas; while Des Cartes at- 
tempts to demonstrate those truths which lie at the foundation 
of all reasoning, and are therefore not susceptible of demonstra- 
tion, induced him to suppose that Intuitions are possessed of no 
greater claims upon our belief than other truths, obtained by a 
system of logical deduction. 

Reid justly remarks, that his premises more than atone for 
his conclusions. His scepticism is like Moses’ serpent, devour- 
ing every other system beside his own. If you believe him, the 
fatalism of Spinoza falls harmless to the ground; for the idea 
of necessity is resolved into a mere succession of antecedents 
and consequents, excluding entirely the idea of dependence. 
If you believe him, materialism and spiritualism alike vanish 
into air; since, according to Hume's theory, we have no grounds 
for believing in the substantial existence of any thing—no more 
reason for admitting the existence of that “imaginary substance 
called Mind, than of that imaginary and exploded substance 
called Matter.” 

The knowledge which the mind originates, “ upon occasion or 
condition of sensation,” may be divided into the knowledge of the 
acts or states of the mind itself; that is, into a knowledge of the 
operations of the mental energy—thought, itself, as distinguished 
from the objects of thought—and a knowledge of the great con- 
stitutional laws of our being, the fundamental laws of human 
belief. These will, at present, be styled Intuitions, of which the 
ideas of cause and space may serve as types of the thought in- 
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tended. As has been before mentioned, their badge is their 
universality, the necessity by which they command our practi- 
cal assent; for one may, ata given instant, speculatively disbe- 
lieve almost any a “ pleases; but in the case of intuitions, 
this can be only for that given instant. The adamantine chains 
of common sense force him back into the path of truth. 

Kant beheld these facts with a steady eye, and in the first 
sentence of the Critique of Pure Reason he announces, that al- 
though all our knowledge begins with experience, yet it is not, 
therefore, all derived from experience. But from this he dedu- 
ces consequences the most singular and absurd. 

In order to demonstrate the possibility of human freedom, he 
argues, that the relation of cause and effect can only exist where 
time and space exist, for the effect must be consequent upon the 
cause ; but now comes the mysticism: neither time nor space 
are the properties of things ; they are = the general forms, un- 
der which man is allowed to view himself and the world ; it fol- 
lows, then, that man is neither in time nor space! although the 
forms of his intuitive ideas are time and space. But if man does 
not exist either in time or space, he is no longer under the influ- 
ence of their laws, of which cause and effect hold a distinguish- 
ed rank; it is, therefore, no contradiction to conceive, that in 
such an order of things, man may be free!! The whole annals 
of philosophy may be defied to match this specimen of reason- 
ing. 

The denial of man’s existence in time and space, flatly con- 
tradicts the direct evidence of intuition. How absurd to swee 
away the ground of all certainty, in order to establish the trut 
of a position by the aid of faculties, which, in the first place, 
have been declared unworthy of belief. Cut loose from common 
sense, the followers of the Kantian system have found no scheme 
too vague, no plan too wild for their acceptance ; allaying every 
doubt by the dream of a transcendental perception of truth, ob- 
viating every objection by the ready answer, “ you do not un- 
derstand us.’ 

What then have been the fruits of German Philosophy? wit- 
ness them in its effects upon their own imaginative writers, wit- 
ness them in the mystic jargon of their Anglo-Saxon plagiarists. 
What new truth does the doctrine of transcendentalism dis- 
close? “The Reason,” the “ impersonality of Reason,” if the 
language has any definite meaning, can only refer to the fact of 
our possessing the faculty of intuitive knowledge, giving, by 
virtue of its own activity, certain universal, necessary truths ; 
a fact as clearly announced by Cudworth, as by Kant himself. 
If some great and momentous discovery is really concealed be- 
neath these formidable formule, why veil it from the world, in 
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all the mystery of a peculiar phraseology? Perhaps in philoso- 
phy, as in nature, darkness is an element of the sublime. 

low mournful is the spectacle of genius trammeled by the 
cobweb toils of lesser minds! Would that the poet-philosopher, 
Coleridge, had fathomed the power of the vigorous Saxon, undi- 
verted by the fascinations of a too pleasing foreign idiom. But 
though the obscurity, which at times shrouds his meaning, is 
more than compensated by the richness of his thoughts, yet we 
must remember, “he is the inspired poet, the enthusiastic pro- 
phet of a spiritual philosophy ; but the practical architect, by 
whose skill the temple of faith is to be restored, cannot be looked 
for in him.” While, however, we may forgive, in the poet, a 
mode of expression which has its origin in the peculiar charac- 
ter of his mind, what can be urged in defense of the mystical 
rhapsodies of Carlyle? How then can even the romance of 
charity excuse the bombastic flight of his imitators into the 
“Infinite Unseen”? Elevated far above the ignobile vulgus, 
truly they are fanned by the zephyrs of an ethereal region. 
Carlyle abounds in noble thoughts—they play like gleams of 
electric light, amid the darkness of his style ; but what a poor 
return is this, for the injury he has done philosophy, the mighty 
wrong he has inflicted upon common sense ! What has been the 
effect of the writings of the whole school of transcendentalists ! 
In their hands, a science, depending for its very existence upon 
clearness and precision of language, where elegance and finish 
ought always to be sacrificed to the distinctness of the idea, has 
become more intricate than the Egyptian labyrinth, more unin- 
telligible than the mysteries of Eleusis. This sublimity of words 
too often conceals a feebleness of thought, or flatters the vanity 
of the human intellect with the hope of rising by means of a 
transcendental sense, to a fullness of knowledge; a rapturous 
vision of the beautiful, felt exclusively by the happy minds of 
the initiated. The true object of language is to communicate 
thought, not to obscure it; to move man’s soul, not to darken 
his understanding ; to develop and diffuse the knowledge of 
truth, not conceal it beneath a “ bushel,” under the special guar- 
dianship of a set of literary Pharisces. Such a literature must 
ever be ephemeral ; it may tickle the fancy of the newly-fledged 
writer, but manhood casts off the glittering tinsel of Carlylism, 
for the iron mail of the rugged Saxon. 

Even the acute and vigorous minded Cousin is not entirely 
free from a tincture of German, or, perhaps, Platonic mystic.sm. 
This can, however, but slightly stain the escutcheon of that 
man, who dared assault the idol of philosophic infidelity, in the 
very centre of its influence and the stronghold of its power, 
scattering to the four winds of heaven the systems of Condillac, 
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Diderot, and Voltaire, while “he establishes upon a rock the 
truth of the everlasting sentiments of the human heart ; exhib- 
iting to the speculative inquirer, in the rigorous forms of science, 
the reality of our instinctive faith in God, in Virtue, in the 
Human Soul, in the Beauty of Holiness, and the immortality of 
Man.” 

Looking back through the long lapse of ages, what, then, has 
been the real progress of philosophy ! that progress has shown 
itself in error subverted, truths demonstrated, ideas more clearly 
and definitely expressed. We have beheld the true method of 
investigation indicated by Des Cartes, and practised by Locke, 
while the errors of the latter are revealed and corrected by 
Reid. A faint gleam of light presages tor Germany, the dawn 
of a brighter day, while some writer of less imagination than 
Cousin, will exhibit to France the great truths which he incul- 
cates, clothed in the rigorous simplicity of logical exactness, 
As the gigantic efforts of nature’s noblest intellects pass in 
review before us, who can restrain a pardonable feeling of 

wide, at the superiority of the “large roundabout sense” of the 
british mind, a quality which, in America, has lost none of its 
original vigor. The popular objection against mental science, 
founded upon the diversity of opinion amongst its advocates, is 
as superficial as it is plausibie. It lies with equal force against 
ulmost every doctrine of Ethics, Political Economy, or Civil 
Government ; three quarters of the world are, at the present 
moment, groaning under the oppressions of arbitrary power, yet, 
in the calm light of reason, we place implicit confidence in Re- 
publicanism ; the doctrine of “Common Sense” is the Republi- 
canism of philosophy, leveling, by a sweeping blow, all those 
exclusive theories devised to flatter the weakness and vanity of 
man. In what respect philosophy benefits the individual, can 
be only answered within the consciousness of each; in what re- 
= ii affects humanity, let the pages of history furnish a reply. 

eason and Revelation bear the impress of a common parent- 
age; may Religion and Philosophy, long separated by imagina- 
ry differences, now united by a common aim, bear forever for- 
ward the standard of Truth, conquering and to conquer. 
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Tue sentiment that Patriotism is a prejudice, contracted or 
dispelled, as the mind is affected by accidental influences, was 
worthy of that philosophy, which would establish a religion 
with no God but reason. None other than a philanthropist of 
the reign of terror, would deny it arank with the nobler emo- 
tions of the soul. A better philosophy and a kinder heart 
places it second only to religion, and, with truth, denies the pre- 
sence of the one, without the other. It flows from the same 
lofty sources, and mankind have ever ranked those distinguished 
in its possession, little lower than their gods. Indeed, we know 
the founders of all heathen nations have been called, by the af- 
fection of their posterity, to this rank. And certainly, when 
self-sacrifice is made, and peril encountered, with no other end 
save the good of our fellow-countrymen, one seems, at least 
for the time, from his elevation above common men, almost to de- 
serve the appellation of divine. This truth has been sung by the 
bards of ancient days; its praises have been prolonged in the 
songs of minstrels and troubadours. Chivalry commanded her 
knights to keep this noble feeling well sustained, and show ever 
by its existence, that they kept holy their vows. The voice of 
sages, the lives of heroes, the living evidence of mankind, all 
unite in attesting its lofty origin, its exalted nature, and its glo- 
rious rewards, 

Religion, that mysterious influence to which the mighty and 
the mean alike bow, when national, possesses unlimited power 
over the human heart. Thus has it always been found that the 
method of worship common to a people, accords well with the 
national character; whether it has so happened that its votaries 
have moulded their character to their religion, or have chosen 
a form of worship which their common pursuits and inclina- 
tions would most naturally prefer, we do not inquire. When 
we consider the perils encountered by our own ancestors, in es- 
tablishing both their government and religion, and compare the 
stern character of each, we can see this relation more clearly. 
When a whole people are subdued by the same mighty influ- 
ence, their hearts open in devotion, assembling frequently and 
regularly in the same place, we wonder not, that, besides those 
holy feelings which are engrossing the mind, others should 
creep in, and association should impart some share of the love 
we imbibe for the object of our adoration, to those who meet 
to adore with us. And there is another effect: wherever the 
soul has poured out itself in love to the Supreme Being, that 
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spot becomes sacred to the heart, for the same scenes that wit- 
nessed our devotions, were also present when our fathers knelt, 
and our affection goes out to them with a double power. The 
same spirit hallows the resting-place of our ancestors. It forms 
a thousand golden ties that knit us to our native soil, which 
neither age nor separation can sever. 

The contemplation of the higher works of art has probably 
a more powertul influence upon the mind, than anything, save 
the wonders of nature; and to patriotism and her sister-spirit 
religion, they seem to have been consecrated. From these 
alone can themes sufficiently high be drawn. The statue of the 
god and the hero stand side by side. The same pencil that has 
thrown light and beauty upon the subjects of inspired history, 
has also portrayed, in gorgeous hues, the scenes of a nation’s 
glory. ‘The architect rears the lofty pillars of the Parthenon, 
and confesses his masterpiece in the temple of Neptune. The 
Grecian orator appeals to the veneration of his countrymen, 
and points to the glowing record of Marathon, to arouse their 
patriotism. 

And music, too, that voluptuous picturing to the ear, that bath 
in which the soul finds refreshment and delight ; that nectar to 
the heart, which subdues and incites, which gladdens and makes 
sad, which, though fleeting sound, seems to linger and abide, and 
which satisfies every sense ; when its notes breathe the melodies 
of native land, it touches strings stubborn to other influences, 
and calls into being feelings which, hidden in the heart’s recesses, 
are accessible only to such fascination. Music, by its associa- 
tions, calling up, as it does, recollections of so various a nature, 
rarely summons an unwelcome visiter to the memory. In thus 
awakening tenderness in the heart, lies its chief power. Thus, 
by its influence, the lone outcast of the world, the wandering 
Israelite, feels subdued ; the fragrant breezes of Palestine seem 
again to fan his cheek~ he hears the bubbling fountain at the 
gate of the holy city ; the temple rises again to his view, as it 
was in the days of Solomon; the hymn in praise of the God 
of Israel, rising from a thousand voices, mingled with the notes 
of rich-toned instruments, swells full and melodious upon his in- 
toxicated sense ; again the hills of Judea, covered with flocks 
and herds, greet his eyes; again the tall cedars of Lebanon 
wave in the wind; the luxuriance of the soil, in its vines and 
thousand varieties of fruits and flowers, delight the sad exile, 
as he forgets that he is without a home and without a country. 

There is probably no kind of music which serves not in some 
measure to nourish and foster patriotism. The softer airs of 
youth and every-day life, have given existence to the patriotic 
fervor which breathes in the notes of the battle-song. The 
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strains which hallow the milder virtues of home and fireside 
love, the lullaby of the nursery, the carol of youthful days, give 
birth to those feelings, which proclaim their depth in the soul- 
stirring melody of the war-song. The Gondolier’s song upon 
the Rialto, the Switzer’s mountain horn, the Marseilles Hymn, 
the song of the vineyard girls, of the harvest home of the hus- 
bandman, the bells of « England, green and old,” though so 
different in their nature, and so various in their local influence, 
yet all, more or less, cherish the growth of patriotism. 
Patriotism loves the pure air of the country. Her chosen 
home is the fresh hill-side, and from the clear breeze of the 
mountain, she draws her aliment. By bubbling brooks, by 
verdant lawns, and in the quiet contentment of pastoral life, 
she rests undisturbed by the wearying bustle and changing 
scenes of metropolitan existence. It has been truly said, that 
the city is no place to look for patriotism. The discordant 
jar of man contending with his fellow, the overreaching cun- 
ning of the trader, the disagreements of rival professions, the 
chosen home of pleasure, the lurking places of crime, the 
wrangles of politicians, the intrigues of the licentious, affect 
the mind very differently from the soothing quiet of rural life. 
With a rustic people, law is supreme, and is always regarded 
with respect and obedience. But in a city, where its evasion 


is much more easy, where so many are leagued in opposition to 


its exercise, together with the ease of combination, the multitude 
who flock thither for companionship, also the extremes of life, 
with their consequent jealousies, render the growth of this feel- 
ing peculiarly difficult. Men, by the first constitution of cities, 
sever many of those ties, which, when united with elevated 
feeling, constitute patriotism. Local prejudice crowds out na- 
tionality, and necessary dependence upon the various establish- 
ments growing out of the system of association, exclude from 
the heart those affections, which, if left to its natural course, 
would readily spring up and grow there. Living in constant 
intercourse with each other, and limited intercourse with the 
denizens of the country, and almost entire ignorance of the 
sources from which they draw their feeling, it is but natural that 
the inhabitants of cities should in a few generations become 
attached to their habitual associations, and deadened to all love 
for the soil. To one whose walks and daily profession lead 
among crowded allies and filthy lanes, whose eyes at every 
turn are greeted by the sight of brothels and the lowest haunts 
of vice, it is not strange that, ignorant as he is of all those causes 
which tend, more than any thing else, to warm him towards 
his fellow-men, he should cling more closely to his own fireside, 
and becoming more alienated from mankind in general, grow 
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forgetful of the common ties of country. The study of nature 
in her higher moods, leads universally to the cultivation of the 
nobler feelings of the heart. While to those who greet the 
coming of the day-god, but through the smoky air of a crowded 
city, who view the waters but as the servant of commerce, who 
know the shrubs and flowers of summer, only as they languish 
in the dusty atmosphere of a city, are in truth cut off from 
communion with many sources of elevated feeling. 

Rob Roy, upon his native heath, spoke with no less truth 
than eloquence, when surrounded by the wild beauty of the 
highlands, he said, “ My heart would shrink and wither like fern 
in the frost, were I to lose sight of my native hills; nor has the 
wide world a scene that would heneole me for the loss of the 
rocks and cairns around me.” No; it is far from the dust and 
turmoil of hurried life and fashion, far from mankind, checked 
and constrained by customs inconsistent with nature, far from 
the glittering theatre and whirl of pleasure, that we must look 
for patriotism. But where hospitality sequesters herself on the 
distant hills, where conjugal love and paternal kindness most 
fondly dwell, where vice, awed by the patriarch’s frown, sinks 
his guilty eye, where the merry dance of village maiden be- 
speaks cheerful joy and contentment; there may we hope to 
find it. 

Another obvious source of this feeling, is to be found in na- 
tional games and festivities. In fact, it almost seems as if these 
holyday sports, which have grown out of various circumstances, 
though unlike each other in different countries, were especially 
appointed to keep alive this feeling. They throw more enchant- 
ments about home, they present to the mind as it looks on the 
future, some bright spot in each season, in which, free from 
labor and the dull drudgery of daily vocation, a period of leisure 
and enjoyment is seen. These pleasant anticipations are greatly 
enhanced by expected intercourse with friends and acquaint- 
ances, and the opportunities of reviving old friendships, and 
the interchange of forgiveness for old quarrels. The aged 
meet to chat and recount adventures of by-gone days; the state 
of the markets, political gossip, country matters, amuse those 
engaged in active life; while the younger ones give themselves 
up to juvenile sports. 

Nationality of manners and character is preserved by these 
meetings, and as in succession each follows each, they form a 
chain, which links warm hearts to the memories of the past, and 
feelings of other days are kept alive, which might otherwise 
sink into forgetfulness. How many happy hearts do the Christ- 
mas holydays break in upon! The school, with its monotonous 
task, ceases its teachings. The cottager, alike with his landlord, 
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prepares to = the festival with appropriate ceremony, and 
a scene of cheerfulness and merriment extends from one end of 
the island to the other: all are provided for, all hail its coming 
with equal joy. The happy eve draws nigh—the holly and 
misletoe are gathered in with merry laugh and song—the fat 
capons are dangling in the larder—the walls of the huge pas- 
tries are in the process of erection—the Yule log is snapping 
and blazing upon the hearth—and now the frolics and games— 
now for blindman’s-buff, and the whole round of merry freaks. 
And can the influence of these sports promote any worse feeling 
than love of home, and does not this love, thus enkindled, en- 
close in its embrace all the old isle, with its cottages and its 
palaces, its Saxon halls and its Norman castles! Does it not 
embrace all its citizens, the nobility and the peasantry, the Tory 
and the Radical! Upon this occasion, all angry feelings are 
forgotten, and nothing but the consciousness of individual hap- 
piness and national felicity fill the mind. Methinks their influ- 
ence has done more to awaken in the hearts of Englishmen a 
patriotic fervor, than all the advantages of their enlightened 
government. In fact, they occupy his thoughts more than the 
dearest political privilege oe he possesses. What is the 
excitement and enthusiasm of a political contest, in comparison 
with a May-day frolic? The one must call into exercise more 
or less of the unkind feelings of our nature, while the other is 
pure joy, unalloyed delight. 

With what pleasure does the New England farmer hail the 
return of the annual Thanksgiving! The harvest is gathered 
in, the ground is cleared for the next year’s ploughing, his cattle 
are housed for the coming winter, his barns and granaries are 
filled, the poultry-yard is full of its feathered denizens, and 
every thing bespeaks 5 manip for the approaching season. 
With heart full of thankfulness towards Heaven, he proceeds on 
the appointed day, with his sons and daughters, with their fami- 
lies, to the humble church, where his fathers before him knelt 
and worshiped, to call down blessings upon his family. How 
many new faces greet the eye, as it wanders about the little as- 
semblage. Upon this occasion, the father loves to call about 
him all his descendants, whithersoever they may have wander- 
ed: the smart clerk from the city, the young sailor, the collegian, 
the apprentice, the son of the poor widow, and the heir of the 
‘squire, who sits in the corner pew, annually return to pass the 
day at the old homestead, and partake of the plenteous viands of 
a New England table. Any New Englander will bear me wit- 
ness, that on these occasions, if any, he deeply feels and owns 
his affection for his native land. We can but lament the evi- 
dent decay of many of those good old customs of Yankee-land, 
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whose only tendency was to keep alive good feeling and con- 
viviality. Scarcely a winter could pass, a few years ago, in 
one of our country villages, without numbcriess huskings, quilt- 
ings, apple-parings, sleighing frolics, and the like ; but now, in 
the days of Temperance Societies and Ginger Pop, these harm- 
less festivities are looked upon with an evil eye, and their days 
are numbered. 

It is really refreshing to visit a place now and then, which the 
great tide of moral improvement has not yet reached, where the 
good old Parson takes his regular 7 ee and the Deacon is 
not afraid to press his apples into cider. Rest assured, here, in 
any emergency, we shall find the real old pilgrim-spirit existing 
in its primitive boldness and energy. It is an influence, and by 
no means an insignificant one, of national games, to keep bac 
the spirit of innovation, whether appearing in religion or poli- 
tics. And if there is any thing we should strive to cherish, as a 
means of keeping the national feeling pure and patriotic, we 
should endeavor still to maintain those time-honored customs, as 
they were delivered to us by our sires. 

There is probably no feeling of which our stern Republic is 
more ignorant, than that of loyalty. With us, the relation be- 
tween king and subject, is considered as pretty much the same 
as that between master and slave—made up of the same grovel- 
ing instincts, fear of punishment and of superior power, con- 
scious insignificance; while we are forgetful that our man- 
worship and systematic adoration of partisan leaders, is far 
more contemptible and degrading, than the most extravagant 
outburst of loyalty. Though it may seem a somewhat hetero- 
dox notion, yet I dare think an elevated loyalty, with its splen- 
did companions of primogeniture and aristocracy, gives birth 
to a highly patriotic spirit. Our patriotism is made up of a love 
to the soil and affection for the government. We consider the 
government merely as an established system, not as palpable 
flesh and blood, that has feeling like ourselves, as capable of 
kindness or tyranny; while to the loyalist, other feelings add 
warmth to his patriotism. He not only possesses, in common 
with ourselves, the attachment to the soil and to the govern- 
ment; his breast is warmed by an ardent love for his sovereign, 
a love instilled into his heart by numberless acts of kindness and 
beneficence, from a being, whom he regards with the mingled 
feelings of veneration for a Deity, and love for a fellow-crea- 
ture. Every privilege enjoyed is stamped with his name; 
whatever of national glory is possessed, whatever rank in the 
eyes of nations sustained, this is attributed, with feelings of love, 
to his befriending care. In the last great battle of Napoleon, 
the enthusiastic aspiration of “ Vive I'Empereur” rose loud 
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above the roar of f the contest, evincing a devotion to their lead- 
er fully equal to their affection for their country. A feeling so 
generous, so unselfish, so ardent, can hardly occupy the heart 
without enlarging its capacity for affection, without ennobling 
its nature. 

How differently do we republicans look upon life! To-day 
we build a palace for our servants to occupy after our de rath, 
A numerous offspring, depriving any one of sole possession, 
forces its sale to the highest bidder. They see the places their 
father loved—the trees he planted, the garden walk he used to 
pace—a mother’s favorite room—the nursery where they re- 
ceived the first te achings from her lips—where were spe nt the 
happiest moments of all—all holy spots, sacred to their hearts, 
pass into the hands of purse-proud arrogance, or prejudiced 
ignorance, incapable of appreciating any thing that is lovely 
and beautiful in human nature—alive only to the value of dollars 
and cents. Oh! what brings a more chilling and de ‘solating 
feeling to the heart, than to see one’s home pass into a stranger's 
hand! Those inanimate things which have inet our eye trom 
infancy, which we have known in sadness and mirth, in the 
company of those departed and those who yet live for us to 
love; to have these pass from us, we feel as though the wide 
world had not one spot for us to linger in, and look with joy 
and hope to the grave, our last resting-place and home. 

It may be said, and doubtless with much truth, that an are 
tocracy, continued by the system of primogeniture, often ope- 
rates unjustly. But no body of men lives for so much, and has 
so high relations to sustain, as the hereditary aristocracy of a 
nation. They live, not only for the present, but in the past, and 
for the future. Each noble is but a link in a chain extending 
through centuries, to reach a remote posterity. What lofty 
incentives to patriotism has the English nobleman! the renown 
of his fathers, acquired in the fierce battles of the Norman con- 
quest, in the wars of the Crusaders, in feats of arms, in’ jousts 
and tournaments, and in establishing the high orders of chivalry : 
their trophies gathered in the burning deserts of Arabia, the 
plains of monumental Italy, the fair fields of France, and 
wherever their war-stained banners have danced in the breeze. 
The voice of poetry calls to him—from the halls where glee- 
men and minstrels used to resort—still to cherish as sacred their 
hospitable hearth; and from the ivy-covered battlements, the 
moonlit parks, from the venerable trees and wide domains, to 
cling fondly to his native soil. The great names of history are 
as familiar to him as household words, and the deeds she delights 
to honor, are known to him as nursery tales. Such influences 
as these combine to create a patriotism more elevated and 
nobler than can be found in a nation of freemen. 
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But we must hasten to a close. With a lingering look at this 
high-souled affection to native land, we turn in vain to find that 
exalted feeling with us here. Though the heart seems glowing 
with the love of kindred, of religion, and political right; yet 
attachment to soil seems to find no abiding place in an Ameri- 
ean’s bosom. With all the honest thrift of the Scot, they share 
not in his enthusiastic love for the blue welkin, the silver rivers, 
and the hoar mountains of his native land. With the hearty 
good nature and strong prejudices of John Bull, they have im- 
bibed none of his bulldog tenacity in clinging to the home of their 
fathers. The wild enthusiasm of the Cameronians can hardly 
exceed the strong aflection of the descendants of the Puritans 
for the faith of their fathers; yet the places where they first 
assembled, in firm faith and devotion, to worship and praise, 
seem sanctified to them by no hallowed associations, as deserv- 
ing any exemption from the plough and the harrow. No Old 
Mortality, with pious hand, removes the growing moss from the 


tombstones of our sires; but the broken stone, verdant with 
the gathered stain of ages, marks their resting-place, and the 
sunken grave tells that corruption has done its work ; that the 
strong men and the valiant have mingled their dust long since 
with earth, while no newly raised hillock marks the interment 
of their descendants—in the distant pasture, the browsing cows, 
with their tinkling bells, find no enclosure to mark the spot as 


sacred. Not a tear nor a sigh is wasted on the dear scenes of 
boyhood ; but, apparently without one local attachment, like 
the Ishmaelite of yore, he seeks the wild woods of the west, 
thoughtless of every thing but its rich savannahs and verdant 

rairies, (which, to the barrenness of New England is as an 
den.) and, without kin or tie of any kind, save love or lucre, 
makes himself a home. Their lives seem to be for no other 
end than the accumulation of a certain amount of money, which, 
when gained, gives them all they think necessary for influence 
or respectability. But let us hope, that, when time, with its 
ehanging hand, has moulded our national character, has awak- 
ened more common sympathies, has deadened sectional feeling, 
and more fully interwoven our interests as one people; when 
the fine arts have found a congenial home with us ; when sculp- 
ture has immortalized the memories of our great ones ; when 
its sister art has penciled our halls with “ rainbow hues ;” when 
architecture has reared her lofty domes; when poetry and fic- 
tion have woven the legends of our early times into a national 
literature ; when music has breathed into our national airs, pa- 
thos and sweetness; when eloquence, unpolluted by the filthy 
influences of party zeal and political fanaticism, speaks in her 
Godlike voice of truth—then let us hope to see a patriotism 


mere pure and ennobled than any fancied ideal of the ancient’s 
dream, P. 





EDITORS’ FAREWELL. 


** Soft you; a word or two before you go.”"—Ornerro 


Betovep Reapers: 

Now let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter. 
For your favor in every sort; in encouragement, in 
praise, in assistance, we heartily thank you. We have 
loved the Magazine for its own sake, and cherished it 
for yours. It hath been our ledger and day-book, our 
counting-room and coffers, We have watched its in- 
terests as a miser his gold. It hath grown a part of 
ourselves ; it hath been a companion to cheer us when 
listless, a duty to be performed when cheerful—a thread 
of silver in the coarse drugget of College life. 

With many regrets and not a little pleasure we quit 
the ship, confident of having left her in good condition, 


every timber sound as heart of oak. We make our 


simultaneous bow of greeting and adieu to our successors, 
and with all our heart bid them “God speed!” If in 
the light of our experience, one word of advice be par- 


donable, we would say: Remember the importance of 
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the trust you are about to assume; devote your energies 


to its support; every year adds to its dignity, respect, 
and veneration ; it is a casket filled with the choicest 
recollections of College life; it was one of the earliest 
to venture forth, has outstripped all, and stood firm 
through every trial; wear, then, its honor in your heart 
of hearts ; be just, be impartial, keeping ever steadily in 
view, as your aim, to purify and.elevate the literary taste 
in College. With a hearty benison on the Magazine, 
and a fervent prayer for the fruition of your boldest 
hopes, we bid you FAREWELL. 

Eowarp Batowin,  ) 

Wittiam P. Greapy, 

Ausert Maruews, >( 


Samvuet B. Muirorp, 


Rosert W. Waiaut, } 


iditors of the 
‘lass of 1842. 








TO OUR READERS. 


Tue motto of Horace— 
Carpe diem, quam minimum credula postero”— 

is as applicable to literary pursuits, as to the common 
business and avocations of life. It is indeed refreshing, 
amid the cares and toils of this work-a-day world, to find 
some resting place—some green spot in our pilgrimage, 
where we may pause for a moment, and survey at one 
glance the past, present, and future of our history, Such 
a spot is the present, and here, standing as it were on 
the departure of an old, and the eve of a new term, would 
we take in general a survey of our literary prospects. It 
is indeed a delightful eminence—this stand-point of ours— 
“green fields and waving woods around”— 


**Quorum sub vertice late 


AE quora tuta silent :""— 
but we may not stop to linger on the beauties of the 
prospect before us; other and more important business 
claims our attention. 

And, first, as to our Magazine. It will be seen by a 
glance at our pages, that the Yate Lirerary Macazine 
has changed hands since we parted. Yet, though her 
aspect is thus altered, our good ship, we trust, is as 
stanch as when first she ploughed the waters of our 
main. Nay, more, we have it on the authority of our 
predecessors, that though long used in the service, she is 
still, in all respects, sea-worthy—* every timber sound as 
heart of oak.” Many a voyage has she won: may she 
yet winter many a storm, ere she make her final haven ! 
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Thus mach for ourselves. T oO , those who will be our 
compagnons du voyage, we say, “ Welcome,” and though 
we may not coast along any of those “ Atlantic Isles” or 
“ Hesperian fields,” which charmed the famed voyager of 
antiquity, yet is there many a pleasing prospect, shady 
walk, and green sward inviting to repose—the memory of 
which hereafter may be like that “ of joys which are past, 
pleasing and mournful to the soul.” We inadvertently 
touched on the Past, and struck a painful chord in our his- 
tory. ’Tis ever thus :—pleasure and pain are close allied, 
and the sweetest lyres wail forth the saddest tones. But 
a truce to such gloomy reflections. Let us rather shake 
off all feeling of despondency and regret, and enjoy the 
spirit-stirring character of the scene. As for the rest, 
we shall take care that our voyage be one of pleasure 
and not of pain, of joy and not of sadness. Nay, more, 
we shall expect you to contribute to our entertainment, 
as we shall endeavor to do, in like manner, to yours, and 
with the recital of your adventures, hair-breadth escapes, 
&c. to relieve the tedium of our sailor existence. And 
hark ye, friends, a word in your private ear: forget not 
to bring along with you, a bottle of “ usquebaugh”— 

*Repostum Cacubum ad festas dapes,” 


discussing which, we may forget our mutual sorrows and 
calamities. 


But, 


** Our bark is on the sea, 
Our boat upon the shore,” 


with a tear for those we leave behind, and a smile for 
those who go. 


We remain, Classmates, respectfully, 
YOUR EDITORS. 





